








A New Big Business: 
ir Conditioning’s Strides 
| By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


hat Will Stock Market Do? 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 
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Any way you look at if | 


_ITS THE STYLE LEADER! 



















Coming, going, standing at the curb 
—in fact, anyway you look at it, the 
new Oldsmobile is the Style Leader 
of America’s motor cars. It’s the first 
time in history that Style Leadership 
has come to a car priced so low—and 
Oldsmobile sales show how America 


is reacting... almost one out of every 
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three cars sold in its price field today! 
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And Oldsmobile has more than Style— 
it has really brilliant performance, The 
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Six will do 75 to 80 miles an hour, the 
Eight 80 to 85—actual stop-watch speeds. 





The power flows without a sign of 
vibration. Roadability is marvelous. In 
fact, many are saying that here is the 
world’s finest performance. See your Olds- 











mobile dealer today for a demonstration. 





Visit the General Motors Building at the Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago 


The SIX $745 and up, The on 

EIGHT $845 and up. Prices (8 Y; (} | f) g Vy (} 4 Lt c 
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G-E COOLING 


or Year-Round Ar Conditioning 


for single rooms, offices 
and stores. Simple to in- 
stall. Economical to oper- 
ate. Models for summer 
cooling or complete air 
conditioning. 


ERE IS what the newly perfected line 
of G-E Air Conditioning equipment 
makes possible: 
You can decide today to quit sweltering 
this summer in your private office, or your 
living room at home (or any other room), 
or in your store. At moderate cost, you 
can have installed one or more G-E Air 
Conditioners that will not only cool the 
air, but de-humidify it, and circulate it 
gently throughout the room. 

More than that—you can have, if 
you desire, a unit that conditions the air 
all year round—cools it in summer, warms 
it in winter, increases or decreases the 
humidity as needed, filters and circulates 
the air, brings in outside air for ventilation 
and even shuts out street noises by means 
of a Maxim silencer. If you want your 
entire home air conditioned summer and 
winter, there is the General Electric Air 
Conditioning System, a central plant 
equipment that does that. 

There is a complete line, to take care of 
the home, small store, or private office. 
Portable models, too. All sold only by 





authorized G-E Air Conditioning dealers, 
installed under supervision of factory- 
trained engineers. Space does not permit 
us to describe all models here. We have 
literature that does that fully. Your name 
and address on the coupon will bring it 
to you. 








Some Uses of G-E Room Air Conditioning 


Orrices—Livinc Rooms—Dress SHops—SHort Stores—BEAvuTY 
AND BARBER SHOPs— Doctors’ AND Dentists’ OrFricEs—HOorELs, 
RESTAURANTS AND CLuBs, CONFECTIONERY STORES, Bars, SHOW- 
ROOMS—OR ANY ENCLOSED ROOM OF ORDINARY SIZE. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC AIR CONDITIONING 


Oil Furnace, Air Conditioning for Winter, Summer and All Year 





THE GENERAL ELECTRIC ROOM 
COOLER {Portable Model}. This is a sum- 
merair conditioner for a single room. Equipped with 
concealed, rubber-tired wheels, it is easily moved 
from room to room, wherever needed. Not only cools, 
but de-humidifies, and gently circulates] the air. 
Enclosed in an attractive steel cabinet, gray finish, 
with chromium trim. Or may be refinished in any 
desired color. 


TELL ME FREE HOW TO 


a F-6-15 
KEEP COOL THIS SUMMER! 


General Electric Company 


Air Conditioning Depariment 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


I want more information about G-E Air Condi- 
tioning equipment for single rooms. Please send 
it, free. 





TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


The second half of the year prom- 
ises to rank first. 


Expect a Fall rise. 


The business and _ price-raising 
lever has been confidence rather than 
prospective inflation. 


Current quotations should look 
low a year hence. 


’Rah for Roosevelt! 


Planned public works should be 
‘put speedily to work. 


Don’t worry, the dollar will be able 
to take care of itself in the world. 


Down with higher income taxes! 


Some high salaries don't come too 
high. 


Lower tariffs would be too dear if 
they cost lower wages. 


Paying foreign holders of U. 
gold bonds not in gold, or its equiv- 
alent, breaks the Golden Rule. 


Publicity for private banking 1s 
O.K. 

Depression’s epitaph: Gone but 
not forgotten. 

The London Conference should 
find Uncle Sam neither Uncle Shy- 
lock nor Santa Claus. 


The new National Employment 
System is rational. 


Owen Young ts too old a hand to 
want to join the London catch-as- 
catch-can game. 


Unplanned industry rightly has 
been panned. 

Nobody has escaped. Ford’s losses 
have averaged a million a week for 
two years. 


Hasten bank re-openings! 
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CAR WALTER RAL EG, 


SMOKING. 8 TOBACCO 








Illustrated above is the Chevrolet Sedan Delivery, $545. _Chevrolet trucks are priced as low as $440. Chevrolet passenger cars are 
priced as low as $445, All prices f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. Low delivered prices and easy G.M.A.C, terms. 


Sir Walter Raleigh rides in style in 


CHEVROLET SIX-CYLINDER TRUCKS 


Take out a Raleigh cigarette, or cram your favorite 
pipe with fragrant Sir Walter Raleigh tobacco. Light 
up, sit back, and absorb this valuable piece of infor- 
mation: Brown & Williamson, the company that 
created those two popular favorites, finds Chevrolet 


trucks the most economical in the 







entire field. Economical from the 
standpoint of first-cost. Most 
economical in the matter of up- 
keep. And far, far easier on gas 
and oil than any other truck on the 
market. What’s more, their expe- 
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LEADING CHOICE 
of leading firms for 
LOWEST TRANSPORTATION 
COSTS 


cedar 


rience checks exactly with that of hundreds moe 
of America’s biggest fleet owners! All agree—‘*:’s 
Chevrolet for lowest cost. You can’t ignore the 
straightforward, unbiased cost reports kept by these 
leading companies. You don’t want to ignore them 
when they point the way to 
savings. And that’s exactly what 
these records do— they prove 
beyond a doubt that any com- 
modity you can name travels 
cheaper in Chevrolet trucks. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


CHEVROLET PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 
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SPEEDS FACTS 
TO EXECUTIVES 





An International Tabulating Service Bureau Installation 


CLIENTS SERVED 


Manufacturers Financial Institutions 
Wholesalers Hospitals 
Retailers Social Research Organizations 
Branch Offices Public Institutions 
Public Utilities Trade Associations 
Government Departments— Accountants 

Federal, State, County, City Statisticians 
Insurance Companies— Advertising Agencies 

Fire, Life, Casualty Newspapers 
Transportation Companies— Publishers 

Land, Air, Water Market Analysts 


The tremendous advance made in accounting methods will 
be shown by IBM at its exhibit in the General Exhibits 
Group, Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago, June Ist 
— November Ist. 






ternational. Business. Machines Corporatior 


OW—without installing any equip- 
ment—you can get comprehensive 
reports and detailed analyses . . . when 
you want them... in the form you want 
them ... with the accuracy that the 
Electric Accounting Method assures... 
prepared by a new department of IBM. 
This is the function of the International 
Tabulating Service Bureau. 


No longer need vital reports be delayed 
- - - nor your accounting and statistical 
organizations overburdened with peak 
loads. Let the Bureau take over the 
work and give you accurate results— 
quickly and at low cost. 


The entire line of International Electric 
Tabulating and Accounting Machines is 
available in the Bureau’s offices. You can 
employ any single one of these devices for 
a definite electric accounting procedure 
or, if necessary, all of them... by min- 
utes, hours, days, or on a monthly con- 
tract basis .. . to handle special jobs or 
all your accounting and statistical work. 


Confidential treatment of data is guar- 
anteed. 


Operating offices are maintained in all . 


principal cities. Write for folder O-1144. 


rnational Time rders and Electric Time Syste 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and 


By a Ga 


Government 
To Do What 
It Frowns on 
Others Doing 


UEER are the ways of poli- 

ticians. For what purpose has 
the Government arrogated to itself 
“control of industry’? Why the 
appointment of a multiplicity of 
“dictators”? Avowedly because the President and poli- 
ticians are eager to check overproduction—and to elimi- 
nate evils of competition. 

Yet Congress deliberately has decided to spend tax- 
payers’ money to bring about absolutely needless over- 
production.of power at Muscle Shoals. Not even the 
most demagogic legislator argues that there are not al- 
ready in existence amply adequate facilities to furnish all 
the power and light that region can possibly need for 
years to come. The illogical absurdity of the Govern- 
ment’s Muscle Shoals expenditures is matched only by its 
fatuous, self-contradictory program of vast expenditures 
at Boulder Dam and elsewhere to increase agricultural 
production and, at the same time, of spending enormous 
amounts of taxpayers’ money to stop agricultural produc- 
tion by handing over cash to farmers who agree not to 
produce anything on certain parts of their land. If any 
business concern were to act similarly it would inevitably 
bankrupt itself. 


There is no more need for wasting your money and 
mine to expand power facilities at Muscle Shoals than 
there is need for adding a fifth wheel to an automobile. 
There isn’t one legislator who would choose to invest his 
own money in developing at Muscle Shoals a power plant 
and distributing facilities in competition with existing 
utility companies. But since the great bulk of taxes are 
paid by Easterners, Representatives and Senators from 
States which pay relatively meager taxes, have scant re- 
gard for. the Federal Treasury. 


Utility J 7 TILITY leaders, as a group, 
Leaders are making a mistake. Be- 
Should cause a few of their class made 
Talk Up gross mistakes and aroused bitter 


hostility, it is shortsighted for lead- 
ets who have worthily developed utility properties to 
allow themselves to be cowed into a silence which may 
be interpreted by the public as suspicious. 

Progress made in the public utility field compares, by 
and large, very favorably with the achievements of other 
major industries. 

Notwithstanding recent widespread clamor for arbi- 
trary, compulsory reduction of rates, the incontestable fact 


COMMENT 


FORBES 


is that the consumer’s dollar has consistently commanded 
more and more electricity. Contrast, for example, the 
record of railway rates with utility rates. 

It is time for responsible, high-minded utility execu- 
tives to come into the open and defend themselves, their 
policies, their corporations. They should not permit 
judgment to be rendered against them by default. Ad- 
mittedly, it will be no light task to bring about a change 
in public sentiment towards the utility industry and those 
heading it. But it is a task which should be manfully 
faced forthwith. Until it is, in the main, achieved, the 
industry can expect nothing but bolder and bolder attacks. 

That mistakes, glaring mistakes, have been made here 
and there, that various holding companies have perpe- 
trated financial legerdemain should not be denied nor 
should defense thereof be attempted. The great majority 
of companies have nothing to fear from baring their 
whole facts. The public can be depended upon to adopt 
a reasonable attitude when they learn the whole truth. 

After all, the brilliant development of cheap power has 
contributed incalculably to the achievement of industrial 
leadership of the world by America. 


Looking up helps getting up. 


How to AUCITY of credit has been 
Break widely blamed for retarding 
Credit business aggressiveness. Complaints 
Deadlock still are rife that banks are unduly 


niggardly. One company has evolved 
a novel merchandising plan which has proved gratifyingly 
successful. 

Briefly, Canada Dry Ginger Ale arranged to ship or- 
ders to distributors during May and to bill them, ten days 
after shipment, “one-third due in 45 days; one-third in 
60 days ; one-third in 90 days,” the distributor agreeing to 
grant these datings to the retailer: “one-third in 30 days; 
one-third in 45 days; one-third in 60 days.” Thus the 
merchant could turn the goods into cash comfortably ahead 
of the time he had to make payment. Furthermore, the 
company agreed “to reimburse the distributor for credit 
losses up to two per cent. of his gross sales under this 
plan.” The plan called for special order forms, in tripli- 
cate, one kept by the retailer on ordering, one kept by the 
distributor, one going to the company. By adequate co- 
operation, including generous advertising, Canada Dry has 
thus been able to expand its sales beyond all expectations. 

Respectfully recommended to others. 
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Morgan Investigation Debunked 


announced that the House of Morgan was going to 
create the billion-dollar United Corporation, gigantic 
utility holding company, “What is there in it for the pub- 
lic? Presumably there is something in it for your firm 
or you would not thus enter the utility field; but you 
should explain just why it will be a good thing for the 
public to have Morgan & Company take this action.” 
My suggestion, I was told, would receive consideration. 
But when I again urged a frank statement, I was told 
that it had been decided to say nothing. 


I ASKED a leading Morgan partner, when it was 


I was disappointed. Then I said to myself, “Morgan 
& Company are bankers, underwriters, financiers. Like 
every other concern, they are in business to earn profits. 
They are powerfully interested in almost every other 
major industry, and now they want to get into the in- 
creasingly important utility field.” 

The disclosures revealed by the Senatorial investigation 
very emphatically confirm that Morgan & Company is run 
with an eye to making money. 


ET us consider Morgan & Company simply as a busi- 
ness firm, organized for and intent upon making 
money, and judge its activities accordingly. 

Endless bunk has been published about the fact that the 
Morgan partners elected to pay only the amount of taxes 
demanded by law. 

Why should any business organization choose to hand 
over to the Government larger amounts than prescribed 
by legislation? Would you or I do any differently? 

Surely if it be found that all the Morgan partners 
lived up scrupulously to the income tax law, is it not the 
sheerest hypocrisy to raise a hue and cry over the fact 
that they did so, neither more nor less? 

If the Morgan partners paid over $51,000,000 income 
taxes in the years 1917 to 1928, and found themselves 
not obligated to pay anything in 1931 and 1932, what 
earthly grounds are there for throwing mud at them? 

Much hullabaloo has been raised because Morgan & 
Company granted loans to certain people. 

Is it not essentially part and parcel of a banker’s busi- 
ness to make loans? It is. 

Therefore, is it not the veriest bunk to condemn indi- 
viduals for applying to Morgan & Company for adequate- 
ly-secured loans and to condemn Morgan & Company, 
bankers, for such loans? It is. 


HE other charge leveled against the House of Mor- 

gan is that it has built up its phenomenal influence by 
sharing its underwritings of stocks with many friends of 
individual partners. 

George Whitney, scion of a notable family and mani- 
festly a very capable gentleman, objected to Counsel 
Ferdinand Pecora or members of the Senatorial probing 
committee employing the phrase “Preferred List”. He 
explained that all those who subscribed for new issues of 
stock at the same price as paid by the Morgan firm and 


partners were merely “fellow underwriters,” sharers of 
the risk of loss as well as sharers of opportunity for 
profits. He also emphasized that every subscriber was a 
personal friend of some partner. 


HE writer has been so long closely identified with 

the financial world and so intimately familiar with 
the modus operandi of floating new securities that he is 
unable to share fully the indignation aroused by publica- 
tion of these “preferred lists” or “selected lists” or “fel- 
low underwriters.” 

If you or I had anything to sell which we felt reason- 
ably confident would net a profit for buyers, would we 
not, naturally, think of our friends? Of course, we would. 

After making full allowance for this reasoning, after 
debunking all the sound and fury over the Morgan tax 
payments and non-payments, as well as the loans made 
by this banking firm, the fact remains that it is perfectly 
understandable why the public should place a sinister in- 
terpretation on the number of eminently influential Re- 
publican and Democratic office-holders, candidates, ex- 
candidates, prospective candidates given easy opportunity 


by Morgan & Company to get rich quick. Nor is it pos-. 


sible to condemn the public for ascribing questionable 
motives to Morgan & Company when they read that other 
men conspicuous in public affairs were made partakers of 
Morgan stock favors. 

Nor can the public be blamed for shouting, “Ha! Ha! 
At last we have discovered the secret of the mysterious 
Morgan power,” when they read the list of bank chair- 
men, bank presidents, railway magnates, industrial presi- 
dents, utility leaders, insurance officials, etc., etc., given 
opportunity to become “fellow underwriters” with Mor- 
gan & Company. 


T is entirely logical that the public should feel that 
Morgan & Company placed these people under obliga- 
tions by offering them shares far below their current mar- 
ket quotation. And it is entirely logical that the public 
should feel that heads of corporations thus favored would 
be thereby influenced when it came to arranging the un- 
derwriting of new capital or other important financial 
transactions with the House of Morgan, their benefactors. 
The net result of the Senate’s investigation, nothwith- 
standing that Pecora pursued extremely questionable tac- 
tics in seeking to excite suspicion where no legitimate 
grounds for suspicion existed, should be salutary. 

There is no adequate reason why private bankers, who 
sell securities to the public and in other ways exercise 
tremendous financial power, should not be subjected to 
governmental supervision and control as are other banks. 


Reap by reading. 


\ 


Apropos all this talk about control: The best conta 
is self-control. | 
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Close-Ups of High-Ups 






George B. Cortelyou 


Mya B. CORTELYOU, re-elected president of 
the Edison Electric Institute, showed such talent as 
a stenographer in the Postal service that he attracted the 
attention of his superiors, and was appointed stenographer 
to President Cleveland, Assistant Secretary and then Sec- 
retary to President McKinley, was reappointed to this 
position by President Roosevelt, displayed such brilliant 
ability that he reached Cabinet position, first as creator of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, second as Post- 
master General, finally as Secretary of the Treasury. 

The 1907 panic then broke out. He handled himself, 
financial problems and the country’s biggest bankers so 
effectively that the excitement was quickly allayed—and 
Cortelyou became marked for a big job. At the end of 
the Roosevelt regime, he was elected president of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York. He has suc- 
cessfully held this office ever since. 

Mr. Cortelyou is the scholar in business. Quiet, kindly, 
unobtrusive, unhurried, he makes time to polish and ex- 
pand his culture. His fund of classical knowledge radi- 
ates from his (occasional) speeches. He has the old- 
fashioned dignity, bearing, courtly manners of the typical 
titled British squire. 

He is one utility leader who has consistently refrained 
from having any truck with scheming, grafting politicians. 


"> PAUL G. HOFFMAN, Harold Vance 
and A. G. Bean, the triumvirate piloting Stude- 
baker and White Motors since receivership, are proving 
an ideal team. Hoffman is the star merchandiser; Vance 
is the master of production; Bean knows intimately the 
ways of finance. 

Talk to any of the three, and he will accord chief credit 
to the other two for what has been achieved. Bean, nat- 
urally, has had abundant scope for his ability and in- 
genuity; but he has risen triumphantly to the occasion. 

I understand that Studebaker is all primed to do big 
things in the near future. 


OY D. CHAPIN lost no time, on exiting from the 
Department of Commerce, in resuming the helm of 
Hudson Motor. One of his first acts as president—his 
title formerly was chairman—was to drive an Essex Ter- 
taplane Eight through the Eastern States, conferring with 
dealers all along the road. Although he enjoyed the Com- 
merce Secretaryship, he enjoys business still more. Diffi- 


culties appeal to him. Hence, he has found abundant out- 
lets for his dynamic energy. 


J. BERNET, commander of all the Van Sweringen 
J * railway forces, has the reputation of being “the best 
freight salesman in America.” Profits come in from traffic. 
Bernet personally goes after traffic. His forte is not 
merely getting shippers to use his lines, but inducing in- 
dustries to locate along his lines—by demonstrating, 
through facts and figures, why and how it will pay to 
migrate to the locations he recommends. 


; 


4 


To progress, don’t digress. 


OW is this for real public 


We Now Have 
Real Public ownership of utilities? Twen- 
Ownership ty-six American corporations re- 


Of Utilities port upwards of 100,000  stock- 
holders each, and a total of 5,088,- 
374. No fewer than 11 of them are public utilities, hav- 
ing a total of 2,632,335, or more than half. These 11 utility 
companies actually have almost twice as many stockholders 
—exclusive of many, many thousands of bondholders—as; 
there are income taxpayers in the whole United States.’ 
Included in the 11 are American Telephone & Telegraph 
and Cities Service, both classifiable as public utilities. 

No other group of companies approaches utilities in 
breadth of ownership. Fifteen of our principal railroads 
have only 716,000 stockholders; 8 of our principal food 
companies have only 380,000, and six leading motor com- 
panies have under 600,000 (of which General Motors has 
well over half). Figures gathered at first hand by Dr. 
Daniel Starch reveal these stockholders’ totals: 


Asmonitan: Del. Ge Wels. oiicskowwdensedwaceinaver 700,851 
SS eM ese oe cine co iss eam Aboente 646,031 
Associated Gas & Electric... ......6.0005s000 222,591 
Commonwealth & Southern..................4. 191,370 
Pilectric Meat Mt OTE aa os os 5.ace a oseuauis's oa vce 147,429 
Madale: West UtitHesicc oi. cccidcseassse0e ss 133,958 
Southern California Fdison..................0000 123,068 
SE ID oink bcawciewsssmeseaes oee'e 122,585 
United Gas Tamprovyement................000-0008 117,312 
PUR SONICS MOE IN Ii asa is as cscs cin ino'awaae ews 113,923 


Consoudated 4oa6 Gt 0, Yo... css sos cess se asn 113,217 


Niagara Tidsan POwWer.. ...ss6i500000000000008 98,700 
gece aa a) CL ree 95,483 
Cotmmors (sas Be TIGCHIC... . oo... 50s cnc dee coe ce 73,920 
Wareea: PMN: MG ooo etd one oie Swiss ss dia wewen 70,248 
Wihittes. Power G TLaght. ..... 6066 cce cc ccsc acc. 59,219 
Re aa Oa ic sss copa se one.a.bissie 0 Si onieine aiererene 47,236 
Standard Gas & FUsciric. «........05.ccseeccee ce 45,655 


No unprejudiced person familiar with the ways of 
politics, the prevalence of graft and favoritism in poli- 
tically-run organizations, the lack of initiative in pub- 
licly-owned enterprises, and the inefficiency and waste 
practised by politicians and their henchmen, can question 
that the best, the most effective, the most desirable form 
of “public ownership” is that here exemplified. 


Temperament is mostly temper. 


The worthy under-dog usually ends on top. 












































































































O-DAY, the electric light and 
power industry stands all but 
submerged under a_ tremen- 

dous groundswell of public resent- 
ment. From all sides roll in wave on 
wave of attacks, accusations and crit- 
icisms, far exceeding in intensity 
those breaking against any other in- 
dustry. Even the bootlegger and the 
racketeer have had to face no greater 
volume of public execration. 

In every quarter is evidence of bit- 
ter anti-utility feeling: new taxes 
slapped on the industry regardless of 
the effect on profits; the Muscle 
Shoals-Tennessee Valley project and 
similar plans; a myriad of State and 
Federal. laws, passed or proposed, 
for legal throttling; editorials in 
hitherto conservative newspapers; 
the outcries of ruined investors—all 
these bear witness to the great tide of 
resentment that is sweeping the coun- 
try. 

And denouncers of the electric 
light and power industry find a re- 
ceptive public ear for their charges. 
For years, professional agitators 
have accused the public utilities of 
every form of evil, only to be an- 
swered so effectively by the industry, 
through its public relations men, that 
the general public has previously ig- 
nored the attacks. Recently, how- 





ever, the Insull, Foshay and similar 
cases have convinced the public that 
some of these accusations were 





founded in fact. 
Now, character- 
istically, it has 
swung to the 
other extreme — 
it is ready to be- 
lieve almost any 
charge of mal- 
feasance against 
the utilities, and 
it believes noth- 
ing that can be 
said in their de- 
fense. Not only 
the general pub- 
lic has joined in 
Ewing Galloway the outcry; 
bankers, manu- 
facturers, store-keepers and other 
former friends in the business world 
have turned against the electric light 
and power companies in impressive 
numbers. 


N the face of this wave of hostil- 

ity, what is going to happen to the 
public utilities? Is Muscle Shoals a 
fore-runner of government competi- 
tion or absorption? Will the indus- 
try be shackled hand and foot by 
rigid regulation, to settle down in the 
rut of the railroads? Will it survive 
as a free business entity? Does it 
deserve to survive? 

Those are the questions which 
face every citizen, every business 
man, every utility executive whether 
he is the chairman of a far-flung 
holding company or the commercial 
manager of the central station in 
Hobbs Corners. 

And here is the answer of the pri- 
vately-owned electric light and power 
industry—the answer on which it 
bases its right to survive: The indus- 
try is now undergoing a far-reaching 
internal revolution which is bringing 
with it an entirely new attitude 
toward customers, toward the gen- 
eral public, toward the responsibil- 
ities which the industry now real- 
izes it must fulfill. 

This revolution in utility manage- 
ment is taking the tangible form of 
a new leadership. For several years, 
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Public 


Are at the 


By HARWOOD 


an unobtrusive shift in utility exec- 
utives has been going on. The old 
order of officers—those who place 
profit, speculative gains and the de- 
sire for power ahead of their obliga- 
tions to the public—are fading into 
oblivion. Into their places are com- 
ing men with young ideas and the 
courage to carry them out, men whose 
qualifications are frankness, sincerity 
and a sense of public trusteeship in 
managing the affairs of the industry. 

Here and there, the acts of these 
new leaders are now coming to light. 
We hear of cases of abolition of the 
holding company’s service charge; of 
voluntary rate reductions on a larger 
scale than ever before; of improve- 
ments in service; of deliberate leni- 
ency in collecting over-due accounts. 
One startling example of the new 
thinking now beginning to pervade 
the industry lies in the award of the 
B. C. Forbes Prize to the paper by 
John M. Whittier of Boston’s Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company, 
printed on page 16 of this issue. The 
industry itself selected that paper as 
the outstanding contribution. Yet 
two years ago, most readers will 
agree, it would hardly have been con- 
sidered for the award ; the philosophy 
expressed in it would have been dis- 
missed as too dangerous, too revolu- 
tionary. 


NFORTUNATELY, the public 

utility industry’s revolution has 
been as quiet as it has been far-reach- 
ing. It has been wholly unrealized by 
the public at large. 

And that brings up another crit- 
ical issue: Will the good work of 
these new leaders be recognized in 
time to save the industry in its pres- 
ent crisis? 

Progressive ideas alone will not 
turn away criticism. They must be 
backed up by action. 

Yet in taking action to wipe out 
the mistakes of the past, the new pub- 
lic utility executive faces a set of ex- 
ceedingly delicate problems. They 
are problems which have to do with 
human relations rather than with gen- 
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Utilities 


Crossroads 


F. MERRILL 


erators, meters and kilowatt hours. 
Thus, they are problems which must 
be handled carefully, cautiously and 
with supreme intelligence, lest the 
slightest mistake in judgment nullify 
the whole constructive program. 

In the first place, the electric util- 
ity executive must painstakingly 
maintain sincere balance between a 
number of groups whose interests 
are, in many cases, directly opposite 
to one another. Low rates will please 
twenty-four million customers. High 
profits will satisfy four million hold- 
ers of stocks and bonds, may give 
250,000 employees higher wages, and 
may open to a myriad of tax-consum- 
ers additional revenues or new op- 
portunities for levying taxes. Low 
rates attract new customers; but if 
they are too low, the company may 
be unable to spend the money nec- 
essary to provide them with service. 

The complications pile up. If prof- 
its fall off, security holders may 
force the utility executive to resign. 
If rates rise, customers’ protests may 
drive him from office. If any shade 
of exploitation or manipulation 
creeps into his management, he vio- 
lates the trusteeship granted to him 
by the public to carry on a public 
business. 

Thus, the problem is one of bal- 
ancing profits against rates, the in- 
terests of security holders against 
those of customers, so that both in- 
terests are served fairly and with- 
out prejudice. And the slightest de- 
viation from the narrow path may 
mean the end of the stewardship. 


HE current public outcry against 
the electric public utilities— 
whether or not it is justified—makes 
the executive’s problem far more dif- 
ficult. The accusations are numer- 
ous, but invariably they end up with 
the assertion that rates should come 
down. 
The arguments in the case of The 
Public vs. The Utilities run like this: 
The Public charges: That utilities 
have built up swollen surpluses out 
of earnings. 


The Utilities 
answer: That 
large surpluses 
are grossly mis- 
leading. In few 
cases do they 
consist of cash 
and marketable 
securities which 
can be liquidated 
to cushion a tem- 
porary reduc- 
tion in earnings. 
Principally, sur- 
pluses represent 
earnings plough- 
ed back into 
company prop- 
erty for the improvement and exten- 
sion of service. 

The Public charges: That utilities 
have made large profits during a 
period when incomes have been cut 
and most businesses have operated 
at a loss. 

The Utilities answer: That, with 
few exceptions, utility profits have 
fallen during the past three years, in 
many cases drastically. Furthermore, 
the utilities did not share in the high 
prices and large profits of prosper- 
ity, they had no opportunity to build 
up reserves to tide them over, they 
would have been prevented from do- 
ing so anyway by public utility com- 
missions. Finally, the courts have 
granted public utilities the constitu- 
tional right to earn a “fair return” 


on the value of their property; in’ 


many cases, unduly low rates have 
prevented them from earning . this 
fair return. 

The Public charges: That utilities 
have declared fat dividends during a 
period of general economic distress. 

The Utilities answer: That divi- 
dends, on the whole, have been cut 
heavily. 

The Public charges: That the 
spread between gross income and 
operating expenses is unreasonably 
wide. 

The Utilities answer: That operat- 
ing cost is a relatively small part of 
the average electric light and power 
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company’s expenses. Fixed charges 
—bond interest and amortization, 
taxes, reserves, depreciation——must 
be considered as expense before cal- 
culating profits. Fixed charges can 
be decreased only by drastic financial 
measures. Even then, the problem 
of taxes remains ; and they have risen 
to an alarming degree in_ recent 
years. 

The Public charges: That com- 
modity prices have fallen for three 
years, without a corresponding fall 
in electric rates. 

The Utilities answer: That declin- 
ing commodity prices have nothing to 
do with the case. So large a propor- 
tion of expenses are fixed that total 
expenses vary little whether prices 
are high or low. 

These are excellent answers. With 
nearly all companies, they are wholly 
truthful and sincere. 

But they have one fatal defect. 
They are academic answers based on 
logic. And logic is a weak weapon 
in an emotional battle. The cry of 
constitutional rights makes small im- 
pression on a customer whose salary 
and living expenses have been cut 
heavily since 1929, but whose elec- 
tric lighting costs him only twelve 
per cent. less per kilowatt hour. Yet 
the cry of constitutional rights and a 
rush for the courts too often has been 
the public utility’s response when 
customers campaign for rate reduc- 
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tions. Courts may grant injunctions 
against the proposed rate reduction ; 
. but the company has generated an 
immense amount of ill-will among 
those who make up its most promis: 
ing future market—domestic cus- 
tomers. And at least a few more ad- 
vocates of public ownership have 
been created. 


UT not all public utilities have 

fled to the courts at the first 
sign of a demand for lower rates. 
Some companies have wisely recog- 
nized the psychology of their cus- 
tomers, have called off their lawyers 
—“trained gladiators,” one authority 
calls them—and have asked only for 
a return high enough, during the 
present emergency, to pay 
fixed charges and to pro- 





faced with others of no mean pro- 
portions. To sell or not to sell elec- 
tric appliances is one on which the 
electric light and power industry has 
made no clear-cut decision. On one 
side are those executives who be- 
lieve that the local utility must sell 
appliances in order to build its load, 
to assure sound promotion policies, 
to provide adequate service on appli- 
ances, to make appliances available 
to rural customers, and to prevent 
low-quality appliances from getting 
into the hands of customers and hold- 
ing back their acceptance of electrical 
equipment. On the other side of the 
question are those executives who be- 
lieve that appliance selling is direct 
competition with customers—hard- 





vide adequate service. The 7 
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to build up profits, charges 
have been made on the basis 
of what the traffic will bear, 
regardless of actual costs. 
Such a policy is all very 
well for a strictly private 
business. But the new 
school of public utility ex- 
ecutives realizes that, fora 1 
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business as completely in- sailed 
fused with the public inter- 

est as the electric light and 

power industry, its long-run wisdom 
is open to question. 

Customers are not interested in how 
much they can be made to pay for 
electricity ; they are interested only in 
how little they must pay. And they 
refuse to forget that it is only with 
their consent that the electric light 
and power company operates under 
its monopolistic privileges. They ex- 
pect nothing but service at the low- 
est price at which the company can 
exist in return for those privileges. 
Sooner or later, the customers of a 
company which charges all that the 
traffic will bear begin to look at its 
profits. And from that time on. it 
invites attack. 


CONOMIC conditions have 
brought the problem of rates to 
the fore, but the utility executive is 
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ware and appliance retailers and 
other commercial groups—and that 
its advantages are outweighed by the 
resentment it creates. Some com- 
panies believe they have solved the 
problem by promoting the use of ap- 
pliances without selling them. Others 
have had a solution forced upon them 
by State legislation forbidding util- 
ities from selling appliances—legis- 
lation which has been followed by 
drastic decrease in the sale of reliable 
equipment, and heavy increase in con- 
sumer complaints of poor service. 
Meanwhile, pending the industry’s 
final decision, actual and potential 
appliance dealets add fuel to the 
public flame against the electric light 
and power industry. 

Taxes constitute another problem 
to turn the hair of the utility execu- 
tive grey. Thirty years ago, the elec- 
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tric light and power industry’s tax 
bill was $2,700,000—3.4 cents per 
dollar of consumer revenue. To-day 
it has grown to $215,000,000, or 10.7 
cents in every dollar taken in for elec- 
tric service ; and new taxes are about 
to be piled on. Those tax assessments 
can be met only by taking them from 
profits or by adding them to cus. 
tomers’ bills. A 10.7 per cent. tax on 
gross revenues would wipe out most 
profits ; consequently, in the long run 
customers must pay. But they al- 
ready are complaining about high 
rates. And the problem is made no 
easier by the fact that publicly-owned 
plants pay no taxes—a condition fre- 
quently overlooked by advocates of 
public ownership who base their ar- 
guments on comparative rates. 


INALLY, a whole set of prob- 

lems revolves around the much- 
maligned holding company. Logical 
or not, in the customer’s mind every 
charge against the holding company 
reflects on the operating company. 
The man in the street finds it difficult 
to believe that holding company pol- 
icies have no connection with oper- 
ating company practices or with the 
price he pays for electricity. And his 
belief is largely justified, for the hold- 
ing company often dictates the oper- 
ating company’s policies. Further- 
more, arbitrary inflation of operating 
company property values, manage- 
ment and service fees and the pre- 
vention of economy-producing re- 
gional consolidations have a direct 
effect on rates. A revision in the 
practices of a number of holding 
companies must be made, then, if 
the new school of public utility ex- 
ecutives is to convince its customers 
that it means business. 

One step, already taken by several 
companies, is to simplify capital 
structures. The belief is growing 
(both within and without the indus- 
try) that the weirdly complicated fi- 
nancial structures typical of some 
holding companies are wholly un- 
necessary, that a single company uni- 
fying a group of operating com- 
panies can fill every legitimate need. 
And a more sinister belief is begin- 
ning to appear—that a needlessly 
complex financial structure is, on the 
face of it, a cause for suspicion of 
the company’s policies. This belief 
may be entirely unjustified, but it 
exists. For that reason alone, it can- 
not be ignored by the forward-look- 
ing utility executive. 

Another source of public suspicion 
is the “upstream” loan—the loan 
made by an operating company to its 
holding company. Perhaps the strong- 
est argument for the holding com- 


pany’s existence is its ability to bor- 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Anthracite Strikes 
At Competing Fuels 


HIS June, the Pennsylvania an- 

thracite industry is launching 
an aggressive campaign to strike back 
at competitors which have nearly 
destroyed one of ‘its fattest markets 
—the Middle and the North Western 
states. 

Years ago, the states West of the 
Appalachians were an anthracite 
stronghold. In stoves, ranges and 
furnaces they burned vast quantities 
of the highly profitable domestic sizes 
of hard coal. But the industry went 
to sleep on the job, and competitors 
—bituminous coal, coke, gas, oil, elec- 
tricity—walked off with its cus- 
tomers. 

This year, however, anthracite has 
found two new weapons with which 
to stage a comeback. And now it is 
wasting no time in starting a battle 
with competitors to regain its lost 
markets. 

The new weapons are convenience 
and price. For several years, in- 
dividual companies and the Anthra- 
cite Institute (dominating trade as- 
sociation of the industry) have 
worked feverishly to develop domes- 
tic heating equipment as convenient 
as that offered to users of competing 
fuels. From that research © have 
come water heaters, completely auto- 
matic furnaces and other equipment 
which, the industry believes, put an- 
thracite on a par with any other fuel 
in ease of use. Shrewdly, research 
has been concentrated on equipment 
which burns only the most profitable 
sizes of anthracite. 

But convenience has not been 
enough. Anthracite has had to fight 
a heavy price differential, partly be- 
cause of high prices at the mine, 
partly because of transportation costs 
to important markets. Not until this 
April, when the railroads reduced 
anthracite rates from the Pennsyl- 


What’s New in Business 





Wide World 


The roller-skating craze rolls on—under handicaps. That 

children might skate in peace, adult fans were barred 

from the Mall in New York City’s Central Park (above). 

And in a New York suburb, the roar of 700 roller skaters 

so disturbed the neighborhood that police chased them 
away with the city’s street sprinklers 


vania fields to Chicago a dollar a ton, 
was the stage completely set for a 
re-entry into Western markets. 
With that point gained, the indus- 
try is ready to make a determined 
bid for Middle and North Western 
domestic consumption. One company 
has recently announced to Western 
dealers a price at the mine $1.25 per 
ton lower than the one it grants to 
dealers in the markets of the Atlantic 
seaboard. Others are momentarily 
expected to follow the lead. If all 
dealers pass on the saving to con- 
sumers, the result will be a decided 
drop in retail anthracite prices in the 
lost markets. In Chicago, for exam- 
ple, the May 1 retail price of an- 
thracite was $13.45 a ton; now it is 
$12.20—much nearer striking dis- 
tance of coke’s $9.45 and Southern 
Illinois bituminous’ $7.00. And coal 








men believe that, if anthracite fails 
to move fast at the new price, pro- 
ducers will reduce prices until it 
does. Incidentally, the price of an- 
thracite in Boston, 350 miles from 
the coal fields, is sixty-five cents 
more per ton than the new price in 
Chicago, more than twice as far 
away. 

This new campaign characterizes 
an aggressive spirit which, after a 
lapse of many years, once more is 
being shown by the anthracite indus- 
try. Originally, anthracite mines 
were in the hands of small, inde- 
pendent operators. When one of 
them ran into difficulties, the railroad 
which served his mine took over the 
property in order to maintain the 
lucrative traffic which anthracite 
shipments brought it. In this way, 
the railroads gradually built up vast 





Pullman Company 


The Union Pacific’s recently-ordered long-distance passenger train is an important railroad milestone. 
Outstanding features will include oil-electric drive, 110-mile-an-hour speed, aluminum construction, air 


conditioning, complete streamlining and articulated cars sharing the middle trucks 
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mine holdings; and the industry be- 
came tied to its mothers’ apron 
strings, depending less on capable 
management than on “inside” rail 
rates for its sales volume. When, 
shortly after the World War, the 
railroads were forced to disgorge 
their coal properties, the industry 
found itself an orphan. Without 
capable leaders, and faced with the 
necessity of paying standard freight 
rates and of meeting high operating 
costs inherited from the days of rail- 
road management, the anthracite in- 
dustry floundered around while com- 
peting fuels ate into its largest mar- 
ket—domestic consumption. The 
strike in the Winter of 1925-26 also 
lost the industry many customers ; 
with hard coal scarce and high in 
price, consumers turned to lower- 
priced substitutes, liked them, and 


never returned to the anthracite fold. 

Western markets have been espe- 
cially hard hit by competing fuels. 
North Dakota once provided a ten 
million dollar market, but sales sagged 
to one-tenth that as housewives 
switched from coal to oil and gas 
furnaces and ranges. Pennsylvania 
anthracite still is sold in forty states ; 
but much of the demand is of a freak 
nature, like that coming from a 
wealthy Philadelphian who moved to 
Montana, insisted on using nothing 
but anthracite in his home and or- 
dered two expensive carloads every 
Fall. 

Recent years, however, have 
brought new blood into the industry. 
New uses have been discovered, ex- 
isting markets analyzed, new items 
of equipment developed and costs 
pared to a more efficient level. No 
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longer does the anthracite industry 
intend to stand idly by while others 
steal its markets from under its nose. 

But anthracite is now facing a new 
challenge from a new quarter. 

Inexpensive oil-burners which fit 
snugly into coal-stove fire chambers 
are catching the fancy of New Eng- 
land housewives and divorcing them 
from their traditional anthracite- 
burning kitchen ranges in large num- 
bers. Manufacturers of range oil 
burners have enjoyed doubled and 
tripled sales in New England in re- 
cent years, and housewives elsewhere 
are beginning to take them up. 

Still another complication for the 
United States anthracite producer: 
The Customs Courts have decided 
that last year’s special two-dollar-a- 
ton tariff on foreign anthracite is 
invalid. 





Can Apartment House Vacancies Be Filled? 


' By HERBERT W. TULLGREN 


Martin Tullgren & Sons Company 


E have in Milwaukee definite 
evidence that the problem of 
apartment vacancies can be 
solved, that dwellings can be de- 
signed and built with sufficient ap- 
peal to tenants to keep them rented 
even in such trying times as these, and 
at the same time enable the owner to 
realize a fair profit on his investment. 
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Here are the facts: 

1. An apartment building, com- 
pleted in October, 1931, located in 
an old and not particularly desirable 
residential section and facing a dou- 
ble-track street car line, has shown 
a record of 92 per cent. occupancy 
in comparison with a prevailing aver- 
age of about 60 per cent. in other 
apartment buildings 
in the city. 

2. The building 
was completed at a 
15 per cent. saving 
in construction cost. 

3. Maintenance 
costs average 20 per 
cent. lower than in 
other apartments of 
comparable size and 
quality. 

In 1931, our com- 
pany owned an un- 
improved lot and 
began to think of 
ideas that we might 
apply to make it 
bear profits. Had it 
not been for de- 
pressed conditions, 
we might have built 
just another apart- 
ment house. As it 
was, we worked 
until we found an 
idea we_ believed 
good enough to at- 
tract and to keep 
tenants in spite of 
existing conditions. 
[In so doing we 
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found we had developed an entirely 
new idea in multiple family residences, 

Simply explained, the idea consists 
of building two story rather than 
single floor suites, each apartment 
having living room, dining room, 
kitchen and toilet room on the lower 
floor, and a private stairway com- 
municating with bed rooms and bath 
room on the floor above. These 
tiers of two story dwellings are su- 
perimposed through the nine floor 
height of the building (except that 
the first floor is occupied by single 
story garden apartments). With 
this arrangement, public corridors 
are not needed on sleeping room 
floors. This corridor space we con- 
verted into extra room space, giving 
tenants more room at no extra 
cost. 

Elimination of corridors on alter- 
nate floors not only results in a sav- 
ing in construction cost but also 
saves 20 per cent. in maintenance 
cost. Only half the usual number 
of corridors must be _ furnished, 
equipped, lighted, heated and cleaned. 

This record of 92 per cent. occu- 
pancy was not obtained by sacrific- 
ing fair return on investment. We 
passed on to tenants savings of 15 
per cent. in construction costs and 
of 20 per cent. in maintenance costs. 
The plan is simply an application of 
the fundamentals which have been 
applied successfully in practically all 
specialty-product manufacturing and 
merchandising: first, designing for 
the consumer, in this case the ten- 
ant; second, giving progressively 
greater value at progressively lower 
cost; and third, developing vital dis- 
tinction. We have taken a leaf from 
the case book of manufacturers who 
have been successful in promoting 
their manufactured products, and 
have applied this lesson to the build- 
ing industry. 
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Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., at Chi- 
cago’s Fair, inspects a 10-ton 
compressor for conditioning 
homes, offices, laboratories, 
factories, hospitals 


HE air conditioning business is 

beginning to get exciting. A 

great deal of money is going to 
be made from air conditioning this 
Summer, next Winter, and after- 
ward. And a great deal is going to 
be lost. 

Those who will make and lose are 
not merely the manufacturers of air 
conditioning equipment. Already, es- 
tablished dealers are to be counted in 
the thousands. And dealers must 
have salesmen. Then there are the 
makers of accessories of every kind, 
from piping to control instruments 
and motors. The electrical, gas, ice- 
making and steam distributing utili- 
ties, and even the water companies. 
Chemical manufacturers will profit, 
too, and the coal industry is taking 
steps to get its share. 

Nor must the customer, the user of 
air conditioning, be forgotten. He, 
too, if he is wise, is due for a profit, 
and if he is not wise and careful, he 
is in for a loss. 

The air conditioning business is 
getting exciting because so many peo- 
ple now see the opportunities for 
profit, that intense competition is 
setting in far sooner than is usual in 
a new industry. With the general 
public still only in the slightest de- 
gree “air-conditioning-minded,” with 
the average prospect still possessing 
only the vaguest idea of what air 
conditioning is or what it will do for 
him, manufacturers are competing in- 
tensely to set up the best dealer or- 
ganizations, prospective dealers are 
in competition to get for themselves 
the most promising manufacturing 
connections, salesmen are competing 
for the best selling opportunities— 
and, of course, there is intense com- 
petition to see who can produce the 
most serviceable, most salable and 
most profitable equipment. 

The building of dealer organiza- 
tions is undoubtedly both the most 
strenuous and the most serious of 
1933 air conditioning problems. 

Widespread ballyhoo about the 
tremendous market for air condition- 
ing has in these lean times attracted 
a kaleidoscopic variety of business 
organizations to take up the manu- 
lacturing of air conditioning ap- 
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A New Big Business: 
Air Conditioning’s Strides 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


paratus as a sideline to their regular 
business. To say that there are 
to-day more air conditioning minded 
manufacturers than there are air 
conditioning minded purchasers is 
stretching the truth a bit, but not 
stretching it so very far at that. 

Naturally, if a company has been 
making hot air furnaces and decides 
to add air conditioning to its line, it 
will expect to get distribution through 
its established dealers in the heating 
field. If it has been marketing re- 
frigerators, it may use refrigerator 
dealers primarily, or for a part of its 
distribution. It is equally natural 
tor a company which has had success 
in the marketing of domestic equip- 
ment specialties through direct repre- 
sentation to plan the creation of a 
new special sales organization. And 
so on. There seem to be as many 
theories of the best way to build a 
sales organization as there are manu- 
facturers in the business. 

The resulting opportunity for local 
employment and profits—or at least 
for local participation in the great 
battle for air conditioning sales—is 


startling to the majority of us. 

In any town of 50,000 or more, and 
in many towns of smaller population, 
there is at least one heating contrac- 
tor. This man likes to look over your 
set-up, make his own estimate of your 
needs, and then, by buying a bit of 
equipment here and a bit of equip- 
ment there, piece together an air con- 
ditioning system for you. Secondly, 
there are in the community several 
men each of whom holds the local 
agency for an established line of 
heating equipment. This man, too, 
if he is alert, is in line to get air 
conditioning business. 


ie a number of more important 
cities, the electrical utilities are 
actively pushing air conditioning, 
some of them through direct’ sales, 
some by stimulating a demand to be 
met by local dealers. Gas companies 
can also share in the business, and 
utilities which have steam for sale 
have an opportunity at least as great. 

Even the local anthracite coal deal- 
er may now become an air condition- 
ing distributor, for at least one major 
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coal mining company has actually 
created Summer and Winter air con- 
ditioning equipment to be sold as an 
incentive for the increased use of 
coal. (See page 34.) 

Nor must the ice man be forgotten, 
for under some conditions cooling 
with ice may be a particularly eco- 
nomical method. 

Building specialty dealers, plumb- 
ing supply houses, electrical contrac- 
tors, established dealers in refrigera- 
tion. All of these may find that they 
have opportunities to make air con- 
ditioning sales. 

But local participation in the air 
conditioning market will by no means 
go to these established outlets alone. 
At least two of the major makers of 
air conditioning equipment are not 
selecting their dealers from any sin- 
gle classification of experience, but 
are more concerned with whether the 
man who wants a dealership is a 
sound business man, with ample 
means to operate effectively, with 
proper ethical standards, and with 
ability to organize an aggressive job 
of selling. In at least one case, the 
manufacturer requires such a dealer 
to supplement his own sales ability 
with the technical ability of a trained 
air conditioning engineer. 

And even all these are not more 
than half the number of local men 
who are likely to be aggressively en- 
zaged in the air conditioning busi- 
ness before many months are passed. 

One manufacturer alone already 
has, in typical cities of the 100,000 
population class, an air conditioning 
dealer (handling heating as well as 
the other phases of the problem) who, 
in turn, has five sub-dealers. Each 
sub-dealer has a permanent show- 
room, and the dealer himself may 
have two. And dealer and sub-dealer 
employ five or more permanent sales- 
men each, so that with engineers and 
installation and service men, the en- 
tire organization for this one com- 
pany may in a single medium-sized 
town employ fifty or more men the 
year round. 

Another manufacturer is market- 
ing his apparatus through 5,000 re- 
frigeration dealers, and a number of 
heating and ventilating companies 
besides. 


SAID at the outset that money 
would be lost as well as made in 
the air conditioning business. A\l- 
ready, in fact, many serious mistakes 
have been made. And these are not 
only working against those who made 
them but are also handicapping more 
intelligent and more conscientious 
invaders of the air conditioning field. 
In gathering information for this 
air conditioning report, I made one 
special trip to another city in which 


Before long, the barber shop ’ 
wondering where its customers are. Other businesses take note! 


are located two important air condi- 
tioning manufacturers. It was a beau- 
tiful May day. Outdoors, everyone 
was commenting on the pleasant 
weather, indoors it was universally 
comfortable. With one exception, as 
far as I was concerned. 

In the office of the first man with 
whom I talked, I was distinctly un- 
comfortable. This office was in a 
new, extremely modern air condi- 
tioned building. But the sun on the 
brilliant metal window sills and win- 
dow casings was reflected on to the 
brightly painted, highly reflective 
walls, and very evidently either the 
designer or the operators of the 
building had failed to provide this 
office with the proper volume of con- 
ditioned air. The room was oppres- 
sively warm and stuffy. 

Mistakes like this, which alienate 
potential customers more rapidly than 
advertising and publicity can build 
them, are extremely serious. Two in- 
cidents were told me by an air con- 
ditioning engineer. 

In one case a business man who 
actually wanted to purchase air con- 
ditioning called in the representative 
of an important company and asked 
for an estimate. The representative 
walked about a few moments, sized 
up the situation roughly, then said: 
“T don’t want you to take this figure 
as an actual estimate. I'll have to 
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Westinghouse 


without air conditioning may be 


make a more detailed study before 
giving you close figures. But off- 
hand I should think the cost would 
be somewhere near $450.” 

The next day the representative 
came back (I am told), reported that 
his more careful survey had dis- 
closed some factors not obvious be- 
fore and that the real cost would be 
around $1,900. 

As the story goes, he “got the 
gate” in a hurry. 

And his company lost a good job. 


| ie still another case the represent- 
ative of one company is reported to 
have told a beauty shop operator that 
three tons of refrigeration would 
take care of her needs. The engineer 
of another manufacturer estimated 
that the heat output from hair dry- 
ers alone, even though less than half 
of them might be working at any 
one time, would account for two and 
a half tons of refrigeration, and that 
altogether seven tons (instead of 
three) would be needed. 

It might quite truly be said that 
the real battle in the air conditioning 
field to-day is not so much a fight to 
create effective demand for this new 
profit and comfort making’ conveni- 
ence as it is a struggle between sound 
ethics and deliberate quackery, be- 
tween foresighted carefulness and 
thoughtless haste, between respon- 
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sible, thoroughgoing business states- 
manship and the irresponsibility born 
of haste and half knowledge. 


ISE manufacturers are going to 

see that they have the right kind 
of representation, that that represen- 
tation is properly educated in all the 
important phases of air conditioning, 
and that it proceeds intelligently. 
Wise dealers are going to be equally 
as careful in selecting the manufac- 
turers they represent. Their wise 
customers, above all, are going to see 
that they deal with organizations that 
are responsible from beginning to 
end. 

The examples I have given con- 
cern the amount of equipment re- 
quired in Summer air conditioning. 
But besides amount and design of 
equipment, there is servicing to be 
considered. And many other factors. 

It is particularly interesting that 
public utility corporations are in a 
number of cases definitely assuming 
the responsibility of seeing that users 
of air conditioning do not get 
“oypped.” Here, for instance, is a 
quotation from one of several manu- 
als produced by utility groups for the 
use and information of local com- 
panies. 

“It is important that utility engi- 
neers keep in close touch with speci- 
fications for equipment to be installed, 
making sure so far as possible that it 
is adequate and suitable, and further, 
after installation, making sure that it 


is successful in operation. The lack 
of familiarity with this class of ap- 
paratus, on the part of many manu- 
facturers’ representatives, architects 
and engineers, and of the general 
public, makes engineering supervision 
particularly important.” 

To-day, it would not be possible 
to count the companies which are 
manufacturing and distributing some 
form or some part of air conditioning 
apparatus. Widespread reports of the 
new “‘five billion dollar market” have 
proved exceedingly attractive to com- 
panies casting about for new products. 

To-morrow—or at least within a 
few years—the field will most likely 
have narrowed down to a few highly 
responsible and thoroughly successful 
companies. 

Meanwhile, where are the sales 
coming from for all the companies 
now in the business—and all their 
dealers—and all their salesmen? 

Obviously, the makers of air con- 
ditioning have two important appeals. 
One is the appeal of comfort and 
health. The other is the appeal to 
the pocketbook. 

If a man air conditions 
his home, he does so in 
order to make his family 
more comfortable in 
Summer or more healthy 
in Winter or both. But 
stores, hotels, office build- 
ings, apartment build- 
ings, railroads, theatres 
take up air conditioning, 
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General Electric 


The home without air conditioning for Winter health and Summer 
comfort will some day be as rare as that without central heat 
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particularly Summer air condition- 
ing, because by so doing they can 
attract customers away from com- 
petitors and thus keep the cash reg- 
ister ringing. 

To-day, all these types of business 
are taking up air conditioning as an 
aggressive stroke to put them ahead 
of competition. Almost before we 
realize it the shoe will fit the other 
foot; those who have not already 
adopted air conditioning will have to 
do so in self-defense. 


SUSPECT that it will be by a 

similar route but slightly more 
circuitous that air conditioning will 
become as well established in the 
home as mechanical refrigeration is 
to-day. And eventually, no doubt, as 
much to be expected as is artificial 
heat. In existing homes, only the 
more affluent of the general public 
will at first go in for the comfort and 
health which modern air condition- 
ing offers. Foresighted builders of 
new homes erected for sale will, how- 
ever, look to some form of economical 

















G. E.—Campbell 


Better work, better health, will 
come from air control in the office 


air conditioning as a major sales 
argument. Those who build homes 
for their own use at a cost of $6,000 
or more each, will discover that they, 
too, must include air conditioning if 
their houses are to have resale value 
five years or ten years from now. In 
time, surely, life insurance companies, 
banks, and others who lend money on 
mortgage will look for this element 
of potential resale value just as they 
now look for heating and plumbing. 

Eventually, most air conditioning 
manufacturers will tell you, this 
great domestic market will be the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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On Public Relations in the Utility Industry 


HE electric utility industry, in 
common with many others, has 
entered a period of transition. 

The many changes which must neces- 
sarily take place will be accomplished 
the more easily from the very fact 
that other types of business must also 
reconstruct policies which have be- 
come archaic. It is a period in which 
many policies will be forged from a 
new conception of our relationship to 
others, based on new levels and re- 
vised outlooks. 

Furthermore, it will be a period in 
which individual thinking and careful 
judgment, rather than passive accep- 
tance of previous dogmas, will be 
required of those who operate each 
company. The necessity for reducing 
operating expense has already brought 
about a more investigative frame of 
mind on the part of central station 
executives, and this more careful 
evaluation of the justification of cer- 
tain types of activity will be gradu- 
ally infused into every phase of util- 
ity relationship. The certainty of 
many changes can scarcely be doubt- 
ed; and the problem resolves itself 
into adapting the utilities to their 
many new relationships with domes- 
tic customers, commercial groups, 
regulatory commissions and employ- 
ees. 

A choice of two definite courses is 
now open to each company. It must 
decide whether it is preferable to 
solidify its position in our social and 
economic life by self-confession and 
correction in accordance with revised 
relationships, or whether it will sub- 
mit to change only after 
insistent coercion which 
will eventually not only 
submerge the personal- 
ity of the company in- 
volved, but probably 
finally result in its cor- 
porate extermination. 
The consumers in this 
country will permit no 
treason and profiteering 
while involved in a war 
of economic existence, 
and public opinion alone 


and power industry. 


By JOHN M. WHITTIER 





The prize winner is head of the 
Industrial Development Division 
of Boston’s Edison Electric II- 
luminating Company... Gradu- 
ated from Massachusetts State 
College in 1923, the Harvard Busi- 
ness School in 1927 ... Won the 
Henry L. Doherty Medal in 1928 
for “the most meritorious paper 
relating to any utility subject” 
... Last year was president of 
the Junior Executive’s Club of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce. 


will eventually be the judge of what. 


the electric companies deserve for 
their co-operation, or their conscien- 
tious objection to the many changes 
that are now being formulated. 
Among the many changes which 
may be expected, the most important 
will be in the type of executive who 
will be required to operate the utility 


John M. Whittier’s paper is graphic evidence of 
the revolution now going on in the electric light 
Readers will agree that, two 


years ago, most utility executives would have 
branded its philosophy as radical and dangerous 
... To-day, judges appointed by the industry it- 
self—Bruce Barton, Merle Thorpe, Philip Thomson 
—have selected it as the finest of the 53 papers 
entered for the B. C. Forbes Prize Award of $250. 


of the future. He can best be visu- 
alized by a clear conception of what 
his work requires. 

The purpose of industry has re- 
cently been characterized by Gerard 
Swope as primarily for service to the 
community and not primarily for the 
aggrandizement of the individual 
either in power or in profit. Charles 
A. Stone, in citing the prerequisites 
necessary to win back popular re- 
gard, emphasizes that “it is up to the 
utility management to show the pub- 
lic that electricity depends on a ‘con- 
stantly changing art, and hence de- 
mands, in the public interest, a flex- 
ible management and a steadily im- 
proved plan.” In setting forth sev- 
eral items of policy that should be 
pursued in the process, he says that 
“utility management must seek to 
have its business well and economic- . 
ally run in accord with the best mod- 
ern practice. Supervisory services 
must be designed to provide savings, 
not to divert profits, and the benefits 
of progress should be equitably di- 
vided among customers, employees 
and owners.” 

Statesmanship has indeed become 
an imperative requisite in utility man- 
agement. 


HE requirements of future man-” 

agement are perfectly summar; 
ized by an extraordinary mind 
formerly concerned with the actual 
operation of utilities—Philip Cabot 
of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard Univer- 
sity: ) 
: “The industry has’ 
reached a stage in its 
evolution where mem 
with a different mental 
focus are required, sin* 
gle-minded men who 
think and plan for the 
future of the industry 
and not for themselves. 
The promoter at this 
stage is fatally handi- 
capped. He cannot see 
clearly because he sees 
double. No men can 
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PERFORMANCE 
NO TIRE DELAYS IN 


7,238,705 BUS MILES 


Thars outstanding performance 
—the kind of performance that helped 
.the Washington Railway and Electric 
Company to win the 1932 Class A, Bus 
Transportation Award. 





Read an excerpt of a letter from J. H. 

Stephens, Superintendent of the Wash- 

ington Railway and Electric Company: 

*““We have been using Firestone Gum- 

Dipped Tires for nine consecutive years. 

We have never changed because our 

records show a consistent reduction in 

operating costs and road delays. During 

the calendar years of 1931 and 1932 we 

have no record of any delay chargeable 

to tires. In our effort to better serve the 

2 | people of Washington, we want you to 
Bitane \ . = know Firestone Tires and Service have 


Rims have a \ \ Nw i been invaluable to us.”’ 
one-piece con- ; . | 


tinuous base — bh i Such records and performance are 
the strongest ae } not unusual—for Firestone Tires are 
— ~N engineered to give you ‘“‘Most Miles 
Per Dollar.’’ Their patented construc- 
tion features of Gum-Dipping and Two 
Extra Gum-Dipped Cord Plies Under 
the Non-Skid Tread give Extra Strength, 

Extra Safety and Extra Mileage. 





* See your local Firestone Dealer—he 
will show you how you can Reduce 
Your Costs and Improve Your Service 
with Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires. 


Visit the Firestone Factory and Exhibition Building 
at “A Century of Progress,” Chicago. See the famous 
Gum-Dipped tires being made in a modern tire factory. 





irestone 


TIRES - TUBES - BATTERIES - BRAKE LINING - SPARK PLUGS «+ RIMS « ACCESSORIES 
“ovright, 1988, The F. T. &. R. Co. 
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’ serve two masters, his own private 
interest and the interest of those he 
serves. The promoter’s profit, neces- 
sary as it was in the promotion stage, 
now clouds his vision so that he can- 
not see the future. It has done its 
work and must now be removed. 
With it the promoter must go too. 
The only men who can now lead the 
industry to success are men who will 
work for wages and whose profit or 
reward will be in the satisfaction of 
' seeing the work well done. They are 
men of the trustee or fiduciary type, 
but animated by the keen curiosity 
of the scientist. The desire for 
planned progress must be their dom- 
inant motive, for there is grave dan- 
ger that when an industry of this 
type passes from the promotion to 
the marketing stage, initiative and 
alertness will vanish with the pro- 
moter and the industry will fall into 
stagnation under the dead hand. 
There are plenty of problems of in- 
tense interest in the field of electric 
power if only the men in command 
can see them. It all depends upon the 
point of view. In its earliest stage it 
was right that the profit motive 
should be dominant, but now the pro- 
fessional motive must take its place. 

“There will probably be some who 
think it impossible for the electric 
power industry to make this radical 
change in the character of its leading 
executives because able men actuated 
by such motives cannot be found. 
That they are rare no one will deny 
but examples of this type can be 
found on the executive and research 
staffs of several prominent industries. 
If they are wanted they can be 
found.” 

The changing type of management 
will bring with it changed and broad- 
ened attitude toward the many prob- 
lems with which it will be faced. It 
_is probable, however, that long be- 
: fore we recognize this new type of 
' management by its record it will be 
. heralded by many outstanding indiv- 
| idual achievements in the fields of its 
public relationships. 


Relations with Domestic Customers 


DISCUSSION of what the 

sompany’s*felations with its cus- 
tomers should be could easily be ex- 
terided to include a multitude of prob- 
lems. There are certain relationships, 
beginning with the first service to a 
customer, and extending to the many 
opportunities for continued contact, 
which should be continually reviewed 
by every company. 

Careful measures should be under- 
taken to eliminate delays in furnish- 
ing electric service. Companies not 
now following the practice can very 
profitably give further consideration 
to the advantage of discontinuing 
signature for service and keeping 





meters continually alive and ready 
for instant use without reconnection. 
Almost nothing can create more in- 
dividual ill-will than tactless collec- 
tion letters on overdue accounts. It 
is humiliating, to say the least, to 
have a bill collector of a central sta- 
tion call and inform whoever may be 
within hearing that the bill for elec- 
tricity is overdue and that service 
will be discontinued unless a settle- 
ment is immediately arranged. Such 
are the small matters that cause very 
frequent ill feeling. It has truly been 
said that in many utilities the entire 
matter of collections has been left to 
the “rigid, mechanical minds of audi- 
tors and bookkeepers”; and, since 
the point of contact with a utility de- 
termines the consumer’s frame of 
mind, these problems of notices and 
collections are deserving of more 
than the usual attention. 


The better class of business men 
have long realized that if a customer 
cannot pay his bills, the best policy 
is to bother him as little as possible 
until he is again reestablished. In 
many instances, utility credit men in- 
sist on carrying out archaic regula- 
tions which represent a greater ex- 
pense than the amount of an unpaid 
bill, or the good will which would 
have been secured from continuing 
service to small consumers. The ap- 
proach to the problem adopted by 
the Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany* deserves the consideration of 
all central stations. 


HEN there are numerous petty 

regulations often surrounding 
service and rates which emphasize 
the arrogance of many companies and 
make it apparent that some lack 
any conception of the difficulties into 
which their customers have been 
forced. Utility operators have learn- 
ed that many portions of their rate 
structures cannot stand the strain of 
changing conditions, and it is to be 
hoped that in the future more ag- 
gressive efferts will be made to an- 
ticipate’ these. inequalities and correct 
injustices before they become a 
source of dissension and_ ill-will. 
With the many types of rates which 
have been designed, it is inexcusable 
for a company to insist on main- 
taining a forni:of rate which is re- 
pugnant to the business sense of the 
community it serves. 

Though there are many practices 
which must be discouraged by the 
utilities in their own _ self-interest, 
there is one which particularly merits 
further encouragement. It is a mat- 
ter of sales promotion and represents 
one of the best contacts to develop 
friendship and the further use of 
electric service—the electric cooking 





*FORBES, April 1, page 18. 
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and appliance schools and classes. 
The... usefulness and necessity of 
teaching customers how to avail 
themselves of new applications of 
electric service will continue regard- 
less of how appliances are merchan- 
dised, and the commonly accepted 
methods of expanding the use of 
lighting and industrial applications of 
electricity must be emphasized more 
aggressively than ever before. 

Central stations will do well to re- 
view all policies concerned with the 
speed and method of rendering serv- 
ice, the tact and judgment desirable 
in handling complaints and correc- 
tions, the soundness and public ac- 
ceptance of varying types of rate 
structures, and the opportunities for 
improving customer contacts by ef- 
fective and continued sales programs 
to domestic, commercial and indus- 
trial customers. 


Relations with Commercial Groups 


HE very fact that the central 

station is so concerned with the 
general well-being and improvement 
of the territory in which it operates 
makes it imperative that it assume its 
many community obligations with 
willingness and enthusiasm. ~ The 
solution of many of the most im- 
portant problems a utility must face 
is determined not on a national or 
state basis, but on the individual ex- 
perience in each community. These 
cumulative experiences are made up 
partly by the relations with domestic 
customers, which have already been 
presented, partly by the relations 
with groups of customers represent- 
ing trade associations and partly by 
organizations whose purposes are 
largely concerned with local matters 
of civic and business improvement. 

There must be a greater apprecia- 
tion on the part of utility executives 
of the value of closely associating 
with the other business interests of 
each community. No man can tho- 
roughly appreciate the problems of 
his customers—who, in some cases, 
may be his competitors—except by 
frequent and friendly discussion. 
These frequent contacts will do more 
to help formulate sound central sta- 
tion policy than will a lifetime of 
conferences restricted to members of 
the same company or to the same 
branch of industry. 

The central stations should take 
an active part in the work of theif 
state manufacturers’ associations and 
their regional economic groups, 4s 
well as in their chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations. Many 
companies have found their indus- 
trial development activities valuable 
not only in assisting local groups to 
foster the further development of if- 
dustry, but also in making the many 

(Continued on page 42) 
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TAKE A TIP 
FROM US 


HIS YEAR you need a REAL 

vacation. You need to breathe 
fresh air, see new places, and wash 
away your worries with comfortable, 
refreshing travel. 

Even an old car can give you that 
kind of vacation if you do just one 
thing: give it Ethyl. 

Ethyl Gasoline banishes harmful 
knock, overheating and_ sluggish 
performance. It puts new life into 
your car; brings back the youthful 
power that makes it fun to drive! 

Whether you’re making week-end 
trips or crossing the continent, re- 


member: the next best thing to a brand 
new car is your present car with Ethyl. 
Even if you don’t put dollars and 
cents value on the extra enjoyment 
and satisfaction of driving with 
Ethyl, you will make savings in less- 
ened repair bills that more than 
offset its small additional cost. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, 
Chrysler Building, New Yo 
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Ethyl fluid containslead. ©. G.C. 1933 
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GOING TO THE WORLD'S FAIR? 


Be sure to visit the Ethyl Exhibit 
at the Century of Progress while 
in Chicago. You will find it in 
General Motors Building and will 
see with your own eyes why Ethyl 
makes any car run better and ac- 
tually costs LESS by the year. 


NEXT TIME STOP AT THE FTHYL PUMP 
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Thoughts on the Business of Life 


NEW type of management will 

be required in this new business 
era—one that realizes that responsi- 
bility begins rather than ends when 
the goods reach the shipping. plat- 
form. First of all, such manage- 
ment will concern itself primarily 
with the manufacture of customers 
rather than the manufacture of the 
product alone. Management must 
resort to logical analysis more than 
to precedent. A keen understanding 
of human beings will permit man- 


‘ agement to secure unusual results.— 


Howard E. Blood. 


Contemplation is necessary to gen- 
erate an object, but action must 
propagate it—Feltham. 


The wayside of business is full of 
brilliant men who started out with 
a spurt, and lacked the stamina to 
finish. Their places were taken by 
patient and unshowy plodders who 
never knew when to quit—J. R. 


Todd. 


What we seek is a return to a 
clearer understanding of the ancient 
truth that those who manage banks, 
corporations and other agencies 
handling or using other peoples’ 
money are trustees acting for others. 
—President Roosevelt. 


Don’t base advertising on past 
sales records alone and don’t count 
on securing business from old sources 
and old methods alone. For the 
market to-day is a new thing... . 
In short, the whole aspect of selling 
has changed. To-day the market 
must be approached as if it were a 
new market, and yours a new product. 
If you have kept your story alive 
through these changing times you are 
so much to the good—but if you have 
been “hoarding” your advertising, 
you had better begin at once to make 
up for lost time——Arno B. Reincke. 


No man can tell whether he is rich 
or poor by turning to his ledger. It 
is the heart that makes a man rich. 
He is rich according to what he is, 
not according to what he has.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 


No liberal man would impute a 
charge of unsteadiness to another for 
having changed his opinion.—Cicero. 





A Text 


Trust not in oppression, and 
become not vain in robbery: 
if riches increase, set not 
your heart upon them. — 
Psalms 62:10. 


Sent in by W. S. Hodgen, Leb- 
anon, Ky. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


The longer I live, the more I have 
come to value the gift of eloquence. 
Every American youth, if he desires 
for any purpose to get influence over 
his countrymen in an honorable way, 
will seek to become a good public 
speaker—George F. Hoar. 


One-man enterprises have gone out 
of fashion. Teamwork is to-day’s 
watchword in business. Organiza- 
tions are merely groups of men and 
women keeping step and carrying the 
same tune. To disregard the rights, 
the self-respect or the reasonable 
hopes of any member of the organi- 
zation is to break the rhythm. It’s 
the men behind who really “make” 
the man ahead.—Exchange. 


Little progress can be made by 
merely attempting to repress what is 
evil; our great hope lies in develop- 
ing what is good.—Calvin Coolidge. 


Wisdom thoroughly learned, will 
never be forgotten.—Pythagoras. 


Men are still more important than 
tools. If you don’t believe so, put a 
good tool into the hands of a poor 
workman.—John J. Bernet. 


“Consider the Hammer” 

It keeps its head. 

It doesn’t fly off the handle. 

It keeps pounding away. 

It finds the point, then drives it 
home. 

It looks at the other side, too; and 
thus often clinches the matter. 

It makes mistakes, but when it 
does, it starts all over. 

It is the only knocker in the world 
that does any good. 

If you are inclined to lose your 
head and fly off the handle, “Consid- 
er the Hammer.”—Brooklyn Central. 


Say a word for an effort made or 
a result accomplished! At home, at 
work, or elsewhere, the man who 
scatters words of praise helps to keep 
the world moving forward and men 
to reach the goal to which they set 
out. A word of praise to the strug- 
gling man is a friendly hand behind 
the back of a man climbing life’s hill. 
The road is long, the incline so steep 
that the least push forward is a help. 
A word of praise is one of the few 
things in this world of which we can 
possess more in proportion to the 
amount we give away. Let us not 
be stingy in our passing out of kind- 
ly words.—Exchange. 


He who has not a good memory 
should never take upon himself the 
trade of lying —Montaigne. 


A man who dares to waste one 
hour of life has not discovered the 
value of life.-—Darwin. 


I believe we have gone through this 
period without realizing what we 
have gone through. The world is go- 
ing to see a new status of affairs 
that will not be to the detriment of 
our happiness and happy living. I 
believe that we are going to have new 
interests, we are going to have new 
initiatives and we are not going to 
work for money alone but for the true 
aristocracy, which means doing good 
for your fellow-man.—Charles M. 
Schwab. 


A certain prominent business man 
attributes much of his success to a 
rule adopted early in his career, and 
which he has consistently followed. 
It is a rule worth remembering. It 
runs: “Learn your business, not 
merely your job.”—Penco Packet. 


Judgment of people is often wiser 
than the wisest men.—Kossuth. 


Any man worth his salt will stick 
up for what he believes right, but it 
takes a slightly bigger man to ac- 
knowledge instantly and _ without 
reservation that he is in error.—Gen. 
Peyton C. March. 


Duty is the sublimest word in the 
language ; you can never do more than 
your duty ; you shall never wish to do 
less.—Robert E. Lee. 
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Dual Ratio 


An Auburn with Dual-Ratio is as new 
after 60,000 miles of driving, as any 
eleeloubebolemertandahiim@ ort molcoemelanacemelel hy 
40,000 miles. Because with Dual-Ratio, 
you do not have to needlessly race the 
Salts bales Drab utelcetem (came a cellitetaueltter 
try in your Auburn, you simply turn a 
lever on the instrument panel to High 
Cle Coes hatusbetemelace BEB leltictelahwmaceitrece| 
ebavoreebeuetensutaateltiaace ttre tatcmert ary alecem 


This saves wear and tear and prolongs 


SALON 


Straight Eight 
P=) 


4-door, five passenger Sedan 
100 Horse Power, 127-inch Wheelbase 


aatem becomes macrtohmerteh state er tacmtetattretters 
universal joints, bearings, gears, valves, 
ecesatatceetetcam cere mr talemmelitice: Mumm ha mrvelelt 
reCovamcomasltlaam (oetcarertodit rom Biri eetete) 
makes possible the smoothest, quietest 
driving you have ever known—with 
fuel economy that is simply amazing. 
We invite you to enjoy a new motoring 
dobull umm Dich ucmritetmmattloltiaetm Gitricolnmmels 
Salon Model, see for yourself, what a tre- 


eat ateceltimebtsccacelecm Bitribcetelemierl «an 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA. Division of Cord Corporation 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 
Shows South Once More Strongest 


and choosing. 

Throughout the Spring, 
scarcely any locality has been missed 
by the forward march of business. 
You could sell more goods—almost 
anywhere. 

No longer is this true. Careful 
analysis made for the Pictograph 
now indicates: 

1. That most of the larger cities 
are failing to hold the pace. 

2. That strength is again shifting 
to the South, while the East and Far 
West slow down and the Middle 
West barely helds its own. 

Among cities in which recent busi- 
ness has compared more favorably 
with that of a year earlier than at 
any time since June, 1932, are: 

New York, N. Y.: So far, the sea- 
sonal drop here has been very slight. 
Throughout most of the Summer, busi- 
ness should continue ahead of last year. 

Boston, Mass.: Seasonal decline set 
in early in May, but is considerably less 


QO NCE more prosperity is picking 


‘than last year’s. Summer business should 


be only slightly behind that of 1932. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: Here, business 
as a whole has continued to increase 
right up to and into June. General busi- 
ness is likely to be above last year’s 
levels throughout the Summer. 





1. If you want to know where 
business is relatively best, good, not 
so good, and poorest To-day, study 
the areas marked, A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

B is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

D is very bad. 

2. If you want to know where 
changes are taking place that will 
affect business To-morrow, where 
business .continues to improve, has 
recently improved, or continues 





How to Read the Pictograph 


downward, study the shaded areas. 
Continued improvement: ris- 


Uj, ing lines with arrow pointing 
Y ff upward. 
lL « 
~ Recent improvement (may be 
VY, temporary): broken rising 
#1 lines with upward arrow. 
Trend continues downward: 


A) 
WW falling lines, with arrow point- 
SS ing downward. 


All comparisons are made with the 
same time a year ago. 











St. Paul, Minn.: These two old rivals 
are again running a neck and neck race 
for prosperity. Minneapolis still has 
slightly the better of the argument. 

Dallas, Tex.: Here, the falling off of 
business at the outset of Summer has 
been about three weeks later than last 
year, and so far, very slight. 

Birmingham, Ala.: May business in 
this steel town is equal to April’s. Last 
year it fell off slightly. 

Omaha, Neb.: Beginning of the sea- 
sonal drop was two weeks later than 
last year. 

Fort Worth, Tex.: Business in this 


city has been exceptionally steady ever 
since the first of January. 

Miami, Fla.: Any business which had 
better returns from Miami in May than 
in January need not be surprised. 

Peoria, Ill.: Has shown healthy im- 
provement ever since last October. 

Canton, Ohio: Though a slight reces- 
sion is now due, it should not be great. 

Gary, Ind.: This steel town has 4 
long way to go to get back to its last 


Summer levels. Though now decreasing, 
business is still far better than in early 


Spring. 
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AboutImportant 


People 


I; the Dem- 
ocratic Ad- 
ministra- 
tion planning 
a surprise 
move to revo- 
lutionize in- 
ternational 
diplomacy at 
the London Conference? 

As financial adviser to the United 
States delegation, President Roose- 
velt is sending the writer of the popu- 
lar song, “Can’t We Be Friends?” 

As special reporter, Democrat Wil- 
liam R. Hearst is sending the author 
of “Will You Love Me in December 
As You Did in May?” 

The plan, ForBeEs suspects, is to 
introduce to the conference methods 
which have proved so successful in 
Rotary, Kiwanis, and other groups. 
Daily led in song by the two dis- 
tinguished Americans, delegates from 
all countries may forget the barriers 
which separate them, drop the chips 
from their shoulders, and begin call- 
ing one another by first names. 

President Roosevelt’s song-writer 
is James Paul Warburg, vice-chair- 
man of New York’s Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, financial ad- 
viser of the United States delega- 
tion. He and Mrs. Warburg (“Paul 
James” and “Kay Swift”) have col- 
laborated on many popular songs. 
Libby Holman soared to fame in the 
First Little Show singing their big- 
gest hit, “Can’t We Be Friends?”. 
Warburg also writes poetry; but he 
refuses to identify it or to reveal his 
poetical nom de plume until he feels 
he has turned out something worth- 
while. 

There is a very different side to 
him, however. Son of the great Paul 
M. Warburg, co-sponsor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, James Paul 
Warburg is first of all a banker; a 
specialist in international economics 
and finance; a director of ten com- 
panies ; and the author of Cotton and 
Cotton Manufacture, Hides and 
Leather Manufacture, Acceptance 
Financing and other books at polar 
extremes from musical revues and 
song hits. He was born in Germany 
thirty-seven years ago, was brought 
to the United States in infancy, re- 
ceived his A. B. from Harvard in 

(Continued on page 30) 


James Paul Warburg 





MAXIM, WHO SILENCED GUNS, TELLS 
WHY HE INVENTED ROOM SILENCER 


How Amazing New Invention Banishes Noise and Dirt from Home 
and Office. Gives You Country Quiet, Fresh Air,in City’s Din and Dust. 
















@ Maxim, wizard of Silence, whose amazing 
new invention gives city dwellers quiet—clean 
air — greater resistance against sickness. 







By HIRAM PERCY MAXIM 


One night, years ago, I stayed at a hotel 
in Milwaukee... 


It was so noisy when I opened the win- 
dows and so hot when I closed them that 
I couldn’t sleep. Right there I decided to 
do something about keeping noises out. 


For 12 years I worked on an invention 
that would adapt the principle of the 
gun silencer to a window. 

Finally I got it — 

About the same time, Mr. Campbell, in- 
ventor of the Campbell Windows, was 
working on a similar unit to filter air 
free from dirt and bacteria. So we 
merged our designs, ideas and patents. 
The result is the Maxim-Campbell 
Silencer and Air Filter. 


WHAT IT IS 
The Maxim-Campbell Silencer is a 
small, attractively designed unit which 
fits any standard home or office window. 


It is installed on the window sill, and 
the window is closed cn the frame which 
holds the Silencer. To operate, you plug 
in to an electric socket. 


WHAT IT DOES 
As outside air is mechanically and si- 
lently drawn into the room, the Silencer 
absorbs all noise in a labyrinth. 
At the same time it filters 
the air, removing 97 
percent of the dirt, dust, 
soot and germs. This wes 
pure air is circulated in - 
the room. 
A rheostat on the motor 
permits control of venti- 
lation. There is no noise, 
no draught, no dirt. 

HOW NOISE IS “LOST” 

Applying the principle 
of the gun silencer to 
windows, I worked out a mechanical 
labyrinth within the unit, in which 
noise, attempting to enter your room, 
gets “lost.” 





THE CAMPBELL HYGROMETER 


If you want to know the health 
conditions under which you live 
not the heat, but the relative hu- 
midity—this instrument tells at a 
glance. Sent on receipt of a dollar 
bill attached to coupon. 





Sinus sufferers, hay fever victims— 
97% of all dirt, bacteria, pollen is 
filtered out of air by amazing new 
Filtro-Bac mat shown above. 
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@ Work in country quiet, though taxis 
squawk...trucks rumble...steel workers 
rivet...outside your window! Maxim's 
Room Silencer keeps outside din out. 





WHAT THE MAXIM-CAMPBELL 
SILENCER OFFERS YOU 


Nights of deep, refreshing sleep, 
unbroken by outside noise. 

Days of restful quiet, no matter 
what outside din you live or 
work in. 

Clean, mountain-pure air to 
breathe 24 hours a day—changed 
every 2 minutes. 

Freedom from disease-carrying 
bacteria. 

Protection for walls, draperies, 
rugs, upholstered furniture from 
city dirt and grime. 











HOW DIRT, BACTERIA, ARE KEPT OUT 


All air entering the room passes through 
the famous exclusive Filtro-Bac mat, and 
is freed from dust, dirt, bacteria. You slip 
in a new Filtro-Bac mat every few days. 


SINUS SUFFERERS, HAY FEVER VICTIMS! 


Hay fever sufferers, after spending 8 or 
10 hours in pollen free air, have had 
their bodily resistance raised so they 
could breathe pollen-laden air the rest 
of the day without discomfort. This is 
proved by exhaustive tests in the coun- 
try’s greatest hospitals. 


WHAT IT COSTS 


The Maxim-Campbell 
Silencer costs less than 
an average radio set. It 
ean be purchased out- 
right or out of income. 
$10 down and a few 
cents a day installs it in 
your home or office. It 
uses no more electricity 
thana40-Watt light bulb. 


Clean Filtro-Bac mat 
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MAIL FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION! 








Gentlemen :—Please send me without obligation, 
complete details about the Maxim-Campbell 
Silencer & Air Filter. 





Ad dressoccce cn. 2222 ee once nnn eno cnesnceccenceccece 

CAMPBELL METAL WINDOW CORPORATION 

100 East 42nd Street New York City 
Telephone AShland 4-8420 


Division o 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporatien 
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Via Hawaii 
and the 
Sunshine Belt 





The trip of 


a lifetime 


*G49 


First Class 


26,000 miles. Visits to 21 famous ports in 14 differ. 
ent countries; 85 cities or more—if you wish. Stop- 
over when and where you please. Continue your 
trip on another of the celebrated President Liners 
that sail every week from New York. Your ticket is 
good for two full years. @ New York-California via 
Havana and the mening Canal, from $165, First 
Class. @ California-Orient. Leave any week. Fre- 
quent sailings of the magnificent new President 
Hoover and President Coolidge. Low roundtrip 
fares. See any agent, or.... 


Dollar 


Steamship Lines 


New York + Chicago - San Francisco - Los Angeles 
Boston - Seattle . Washington, D.C. - Portland, Ore. 
San Diego - C’eveland + Tororto - Vancouver, B. U. 








Chings are happening in 
WASHINGTON 
Shifting Political Scenes Always At- 
Them Stay At This Internationally 


tract Business Men .. . 
Famous Hotel Where Government 
Occur 


Personages Reside and Great Events 


Single rooms from $4 
Double rooms from $6 
All with bath, of course 


THE 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Mr. R. L. Pollio, Manager 


I 
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Luxucy 
WITH ECONOMY 














You don't pay a premium 
for luxury at The Benjamin 
Franklin. Rates start at $3.00 
for a comfortable room with 
bath. This modern Philadel- 
phia hotel is convenient 
to the shopping district, 
Independence Hall and 
other points of interest. 


THE 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT STREET AT NINTH 
PHILADELPHIA 


Most Of 








E. LESLIE SEFTON, General Manoger 
Largest of United Hotels 
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Air Conditioning’s Strides 

(Continued from page 15) 
prize of chief importance. For the 
immediate future, however, no one 
can tell how fast this domestic mar- 
ket is going to develop, and oppor- 
tunities to sell air conditioning equip- 
ment where it will return its cost in 
actual dollars and cents to business 
establishments are expected to bring 
in the bread and butter of this new 
industry. 


HERE is another interesting 

inter-relationship which is bound 
to affect severely the trend of present 
and future sales. Both from the 
profit standpoint and from the com- 
fort standpoint, Summer air condi- 
tioning has at present a more obvious 
appeal than Winter air conditioning 
(which apparently must be estab- 
lished by a long, slow process of 
education). The warmer the climate, 
and therefore in general the further 
South one goes, the more attractive 
the idea of properly cooled and prop- 
erly dried and properly circulated 
Summer air becomes. In regions 
where hours of ‘heat are longest, Sum- 
mer air conditioning is also most 
attractive to the public utilities as a 
source of electric revenue, not merely 
because of the number of kilowatts 
consumed, but also because of the 
favorable load factor. 

On the other hand, the cooler, 
Northern states have not less than 
three times the purchasing power for 
air conditioning equipment that the 
warmer, Southern states, including 
Arizona and New Mexico, have. Be- 
sides, those who have studied health 
records say there are more deaths 
from heat and humidity in Northern 
states, where residents are unused to 
them. And of course the North is 
the primary market for Winter air 
conditioning. 

Here again, then, there is a sharp 
division between the immediate mar- 
ket and the ultimate market for air 
conditioning. Up till now, the easiest 
market for air conditioning has been 
the South. From now on, competi- 
tion will drive aggressive manufac- 
turers more and more into a fierce 
fight for the Northern market. 

A number of conversations I have 
had with executives in some of the 
leading air conditioning organizations 
that are “all set to go” lead me to 
believe that this matter of immediate 
market is still pretty vague in their 
minds. I have found some of them 
vague, too, as to how much the use 
of their apparatus is going to cost 
users, and therefore whether or not 
it has any great number of immedi- 
ate prospects. 

The sales manager of one company 
very pointedly remarks that one of 
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his greatest problems is the “neces- 
sity for teaching selling men to talk 
an entirely new language and the 
educational work among professional 
people such as architects and en- 
gineers.” This is going to be a fair- 
ly slow process, one would think. 
Apparently some manufacturers don’t 
realize it. 

But with hundreds in on the mak- 
ing and thousands in on the selling 
and tens of thousands as likely pros- 
pects, with technical progress still 
proceeding apace and great selling 
organizations being formed overnight, 
with national advertising campaigns 
launched, and others in prospect, and 
with the return of prosperity and in- 
creased buying power now in sight, 
this business of air conditioning is 
certainly becoming exciting. 


Public Utilities Are 


at the Crossroads 
(Continued from page 10) 


row money at lower rates than oper- 
ating companies because of its better 
credit standing. Operating company 
loans to holding companies make this 
argument appear faintly ridiculous. 


The holding company provides still 
other problems to the new leadership 
of the electric light and power in- 
dustry. Financial secrecy; service 
charges (at least two important hold- 
ing companies have eliminated them 
altogether) ; “absentee” management 
of operating companies—thoroughly 
resented by many customers; the 
milking of operating companies to 
provide holding company profits—all 
these are matters which must come 
under the scrutiny of the public util- 
ities’ new leaders if they are to con- 
vince the public of their sincerity. 
And they cannot afford to tolerate a 
single “bad example” within the in- 
dustry; it is too easy for agitators 
to seize on a single instance as 
proof of widespread mismanagement 
throughout the industry. 

Will the public utilities success- 
fully meet the challenge of the public 
to clean up or get out? 


Progressive interests in the indus- 
try have every expectation of meeting 
the challenge. They have a new 
philosophy which subordinates profit 
to service. They have a new set of 
leaders who believe that their work 
must be judged not on financial re- 
turns but on the faithful discharge of 
a public trusteeship. And they have 
proof, in the reforms which the new 
leaders already have put into effect, 
that their new attitude is wholly sin- 
cere and permanent. All the utilities 
ask is to be judged by their future 
acts, and for a fair chance to put 
their new policies into force. 





See the worlds 
first cars with 12 


“mechanical brains” 


utomatic 
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utomobiles! 


Studebaker’s contribution to 1933 ! 


HEY’RE the world’s first cars that all but drive themselves 

... these amazing new Automatic Studebakers. They’re 
the pattern cars for all cars of the future with their 12 un- 
canny “mechanical brains” that not only act for you auto- 
matically but practically “think” for you, as well. 


See how Power Brakes—greatest engineering achieve- 
ment of the year—bring these Studebakers smoothly, surely, 
to a stop at your toe tip’s touch. See how Studebaker’s fully 
automatic control of choke, carburetor and spark operates 
without even a gesture of help from you. See how Studebaker 
starting is automatic not only when you're starting—but 
even should you stall! 

Come in and drive an Automatic Studebaker, even if you’re 
not ready to buy—no matter how new or old your present 
car may be. It will be the most fascinating motoring expe- 
rience you've ever had. 


STUDEBAKER 


BUILDER OF CHAMPIONS 
PIONEER OF FREE WHEELING 
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¥.. By B. C. Forbes... 


















































ILL it last?” 
That question is daily 
‘asked by business men who 
are amazed by the suddenness and 
extent of the improvement in their 
business. 

“Tsn’t a good deal of the ordering 
due to expectation of inflation—of 
rising prices—rather than to actual 
consumption demand?” is a point fre- 
quently raised, especially by skeptics. 

“Aren’t the security markets over- 
ripe for a very sharp reaction after 
their sensation rise?’ That query, 
too, is constantly propounded. 

“Can commodities and raw ma- 
terials hold their sudden, sensational 
gains?” is on the tip of many tongues. 

What are the answers? 

I, for one, am neither astonished 
nor alarmed over what lately has 
happened and is still happening (at 
this writing) in business, in securi- 
ties, in commodities. 

I was astonished and alarmed over 
the absurd lengths to which depres- 
sion and price declines went. I never 
anticipated that Americans would so 
abjectly surrender to defeatism and 
despair. 

Americans, in my judgment, have 
lately been acting much truer to form 
than they acted when they completely 
lost heart, lost spunk, lost faith in 
the future of their incomparable 
country. 


Y answers to the questions cur- 
rently cogitating many minds 
are: 

I believe that recovery—with, of 
course, natural temporary reactions— 
will last, provided Washington does 
not run amuck. 

I believe that, although unquestion- 
ably there has been some speculative 
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Questions 
Currently Asked 


Answered 


Events due in nearby 


Future 


ordering, especially of certain raw 
materials, a very substantial change 
has occurred in the mental attitude 
of people towards spending, and that 
reviving hopefulness and expanding 
consumer demand have been and are 
mainly responsible for recent events. 
Expectation of inflation, however, has 
been a contributing influence. 

I believe that securities, by and 
large, are still far below what could 
be called “normal,” that although 
setbacks of some severity may be 
logically expected, the general level 
of stocks and second-grade or specu- 
lative bonds should be materially, 
even much, higher one year, two 
years from now—provided, always, 
that politics do not bedevil. 

I believe that neither commodities 
nor raw materials have yet been re- 
stored to “average” price levels, that 
they have much further room for im- 
provement when and if ordinarily 
good times return. 


HAT are some near-by prospec- 
tive developments? 

Already it is clear that, although a 
few important downward wage read- 
justments may still be made, the gen- 
eral trend has turned upwards. 

Instead of an unbroken series of 
dividend reductions and omissions, 
we are headed for an increasing num- 
ber of dividend resumptions and in- 
creases. 

Larger purchasing by our agricul- 
tural population can be confidently 
counted upon, regardless of how 
much or how little—the latter would 
be preferable—is done to boost 
favored agricultural products arti- 
ficially with taxpayers’ money. 

Instalment-buying is likely to ex- 
pand as more employees are reen- 


gaged and work hours lengthened. 
And, of course, many workers who 
have been afraid to spend their earn- 
ings in a normal way, will feel war- 
ranted in modifying their self-denial. 


The vast public expenditures pro- 
grammed should shortly begin to 
swell employment and stimulate many 
industries. 


AJOR uncertainties center in 
politics, domestic and interna- 
tional. 


The “New Deal” embodies a stag- 
gering multiplicity of revolutionary 
innovations in industry, in transporta- 
tion, in agriculture, in banking, in 
public financing, in raising capital by 
the issuance of securities. What the 
ultimate outcome may be, no human 
being can foretell. However, most 
of our foremost men of affairs are 
exhibiting sincere desire to co-operate 
with the Administration and with one 
another to better conditions. 

The London Economic Conference 
suggests one big question-mark. My 
opinion is that something tangible 
will be achieved in stabilizing the 
world’s principal currencies, looking 
towards return to the gold standard, 
but that insurmountable difficulties 
are likely to be encountered on tariff 
reductions, and other reforms which 
would call for more or less subor- 
dinating of nationalism to interna- 
tionalism. 

Nor is the final solution of the 
perplexing war debt problem within 
sight. 

However, America is distinctly bet- 
ter circumstanced than any other 
leading nation and promises to head 
the procession towards economic re- 
covery. 
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|| GENERAL ASKS FOR 
/ YOUR TRUCK TIRE BUSINESS 


No matter what you haul or 
where you haul it, there is a 
General Truck Tire that will 
do the job at lower cost to you. 
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HETHER you operate one truck or a fleet, what you are interested in is 
the lowest cost of hauling your truck load over your route. The success 
. of General Truck Tires in every field is the result of actual performance... 
doing the job be‘ter at lower cost. @ Many of the country’s foremost 
. operators are consistent users of General Truck Tires. Such recognition is testi- 
mony to General's uninterrupted, low cost mileage. The following is a partial list 
of users who have found General Tires dependable and economical in their service. 


Golden State Company, Ltd., San Francisco 
Grand Union Tea Co., Chicago 

Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co., New York 
Kraft-Phoenix Cheese Co., Chicago 


American Ice Co., New York 
American Stores Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
” Anheuser-Busch Brewing Co., St. Louis 
Atbantic Refining Company, Philadelphia 
Beatrice Creamery, Chicago Krueger Brewing Co., Newark, N. J}. 
Best Foods, New York Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Kansas City 
Brown-Williamson Tobacco Co., Louisville, Ky. Marathon Oil Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
Byllesby Engineering & Management Corp., Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
| Chicago -_ - Morton Salt Co., Chicago 
California Brewing Association, San Francisco : : 
: ‘ : Pure Oil Co., Chicago 

Carnation Milk Products, Oconomowac, Wis. s . 

Richfield Oil, Los Angeles 
Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. Shell Union Oil C 4 New Y 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co., New York - on orporation, ew York, 
Freihofer Baking Company, Philadelphia Swift & Company, Chicago 
General Foods, New York Union Ice Co., San Francisco 
General Fruit Corporation, Seattle Wilcox Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
General Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles, Cal. Wilson & Co., Chicago 


ences” 
Here are the reasons why General Truck Tires will 
haul a given load for lower cost, and for a longer time 











1. All plies are full plies running all 
around the tire and anchored at the 
bead ... providing extra physical 
strength to withstand punishment under 
any load on any road. 


2. Uniform carcass thickness distributes 
load equally throughout the tire... 


providing uniform flexing and cooler 
running. No localized hinging or excess 
heat to cause costly blowouts. 


3. Longer wearing tread because the 
rugged carcass holds the tread com- 
pressed and compact to better resist the 
bruising and wearing action of the road. 





GENERAL TRUCK TIRES 
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Business Trends at a Glance 


800 
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400 
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ABOVE 100 RECOVERY -—— BELOW 100 NO RECOVERY 


[ve greatest force of the business 


improvement which has character- 

ized the past three months has now 
spent itself, and business activity is likely 
to calm down until another wave of for- 
ward movement starts. 

It is extremely unlikely, however, that 
this slowing down will be more than tem- 
porary, or that business will again sink 
back to the levels which prevailed during 
the worst of the depression. 


The Recovery Index 


For nearly a year now, Forses index of 
business recovery has given unmistakable 
advance notice of every important change 
in the trend of business except the bank 
holidays, which were a financial rather 
than a commercial disturbance. 

The recovery index has now turned 
down from its recent peak, and study of 
the figures on which it is based indicates 
that it will continue to drop for a short 
time at least. If previous experience re- 
peats itself, evidence of this slowing up 
will soon appear in reports on various lines 
of business. 

The longest: previous recession in the 
recovery index, as may be seen by exam- 
ination of the chart above, was during 
November. It is extremely unlikely that 
the present slackening will continue much 
if at all longer than the earlier one. 

It is important for users of this index 
to bear in mind that the recent drop 
shown above does not mean that recovery 
from the depression has ceased. It means 
merely that it is proceeding at a less rapid 
rate. A considerable proportion of busi- 
ness this Spring has admittedly been made 
up of speculative orders and rapid moves 
to build up inventories before a further 
rise in prices. Naturally, such extra-ac- 
tivity cannot continue indefinitely. In fact, 
it is better that it should not do so. 


What the Business Pictograph Shows 


In this issue (page 22) Forses Business 
Pictograph tells a story similar to that pre- 
sented on this page by the recovery index. 

Once more prosperity is picking and 
choosing, and sales managers who want 


The recent drop shown above in 
FORBES business recovery index 
can be taken as a definite signal 
of a change that has begun in 
the trend of current business. 
What this change is is explained 
below. 

For nearly a year, the figures 
of the business recovery index 
have signalled each important 
shift in business momentum, 
sometimes weeks in advance. 

Will business improvement con- 
tinue from now on? Is a Sum- 
mer slump under way? How much 
improvement really has been made 
this Spring? These are some of 
the questions answered below in 
the light of the latest available 
authentic information. 


the best results must now do the same. 

The recovery index should be carefully 
watched for the first signs that business is 
again increasing its stride. 


What About the Summer Slump? 


What has actually happened so far this 
year is that the usual Spring rise has been 
prolonged. 

Take car loadings, for instance. In 1932, 
the decline in loadings began after March 
18. In 1931 it began at April 29. This 
year the rise continued unbroken through 
May 27, and it may go on still longer. 

Another example is electric power. In 
1931, the biggest week of the Spring 
months was that of April 28. In 1932 it 
was the week of March 12. 

This year, the week of May 27 shows 
not only the largest consumption of any 
week this Spring, but is also the biggest 
power week since that of January 14. 

City by city, Spring rises in general 
business have also in many instances been 
prolonged, though not for so long a period. 
For detailed instances, see the Pictograph. 

The ending of the Spring rise does not 
mean that the Summer slump is now here. 
In a considerable number of cities business 
is still ahead of last year’s levels, and be- 
fore the Summer is over the number of 
these cities is likely to be larger. For a 
more detailed analysis of Summer slump 
probabilities, see Forspes for June 1, page 
12. 


How Much Progress Has Been Made? 


The notorious tardiness of most records 
of activity in individual lines of business 
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makes it impossible to tell exactly what 
has happened in most lines until nearly 
three months afterward. The most op- 
timistic reports tend to see the light of 
day first, and when official figures are 
available, they are liable to be somewhat 
lower than estimates based on earlier and 
incomplete reports. 

So far as can be definitely stated at 
the present time, the following interest- 
ing changes have already occurred. 

Even in March, bank holiday month, 
highway construction was ahead of that 
in any March of the previous three years. 
A similar record was made in consumption 
of lamb and mutton, receipts of coffee, 
shipments of refined sugar, finishing of 
cotton cloth, shipments of rubber soles and 
(in April) deliveries of silk. Production 
of evaporated milk was also above 1930 
levels in March, with consumption of beef 
and veal and shipments of wheat. 

Shoe production should probably be 
added to the first of these lists, and ship- 
ments of synthetic methanol to the second. 

1931 levels have been achieved this 
Spring by steel ingot production, consump- 
tion of oleomargarine, grinding of wheat 
flour, new orders for vitreous china, new 
orders for printed blank forms and con- 
sumption of cotton. 

The levels of 1932 have, of course, been 
reached in a great many lines of activity. 

Production of electric power has been 
ahead of 1932 since the week of May 9th, 
and is nearly as close to 1931 levels now 
as it was to 1932 levels at the beginning 
of the Spring. 

Carloadings have been ahead of 1932 
levels since May 13, but are still around 
25 per cent. behind 1931 achievement. 


Ten Important Trends 


The automobile business is now definite- 
ly ahead of last year, but still a good dis- 
tance from 1931 levels. 

General Motors figures released June 8 
indicate that May sales to the public 
(85,969 cars) were more than 35 per cent. 
ahead of similar sales in May, 1932. Sales 
to dealers showed 40 per cent. increase 
over May, 1932. Canadian and export sales 
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Mr. Manufacturer: 
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COME to WASHINGTON 


COME to the state that offers un- 
usual advantages and a broadening 
future. Washington’s gateways open 
north, east, south, west, to Alaska, 
the Orient and the Seven Seas. 


With business skies clearing, man- 
ufacture seeks better locations with 
relation to costs, to raw materials, 
population, markets. Washington, 
rich in timber wealth, minerals, coal, 
cheap power, is especially favored 
with a mild climate that raises 
labor’s year-round efficiency as 


much as 20%. 


With ample hydro-electric and 
steam power development to elec- 
trify more than 500 cities, towns 
and communities of Western and 
Central Washington, the 
Sound Power & Light Company has 


Puget 


abundant cheap power for new in- 
dustries and new enterprises. 


In some part of this favored ter- 
ritory there is undoubtedly an ideal 
location for your factory, branch or 
manufacturing plant. May we help 
you select it? 


PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Bellingham Bremerton 
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What Is the 


Associated System Doing 
To Build New Business? 


NE of the Associated System’s solu- 

tions to the problem of securing 
new business and maintaining the qual- 
ity of its services during these difficult 
times is the Employees’ Business Building 
Plan. 


During the first eight months of the oper- 
ation of the Plan, employees working 
during their free time found 90,090 cus- 
tomers who were prospects for increased 
use of Associated services. These custom- 
ers bought $895,550 of electric and gas 
appliances whose use means annual reve- 
nue of $366,600 to the Associated System. 


Participation in this Plan by employees 
is voluntary, since work is done during 
free time. Employees turn in the names 
of prospects, and sales are made by 
company salesmen or by dealers. 


BENEFITS OF THE PLAN 


To Customers. They are helped to over- 
come costly, inefficient, and obsolete 
methods of cooking, water heating, re- 
frigeration, and lighting. 


To the Company. It receives additional 
revenues from the sale of electricity and 
gas used by new appliances bought by 
customers. 


To Employees. They receive comprehen- 
sive training in the utility business, and 
are given unusual opportunity for de- 
velopment of their capabilities. 


To Dealers. Local appliance dealers 
profit from sales of appliances to utility 
customers whom Associated employees 
found to be prospective purchasers. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
F. 


61 Broadway 


»- New York 
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— Buy Now? = 
Write for this 
report—gratis 
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Wall Street Stock Selector 


W. D. Gann’s latest book brings his ‘‘Truth 
of the Stock Tape’ up to date; explains 
the 1929 Bull Market and the cause of the 
panic which followed. People lose money 
in stocks because they guess and gamble 
on hope. The men who make money have 
definite rules for trading. You need a 
Wall Street education and this book gives 
you more real market knowledge than you 
can get from any other source. One reader 
writes: “It is truly the most wonderful 
and enlightening book I have ever been 
privileged to study.’ The book contains 
41 charts proving the rules. Price $6 pre- 
paid. Description free. Ask for F-1. 


FINANCIAL GUARDIAN PUB. CO. 





99 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 
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were very nearly double those of a year 
earlier. 

For the industry as a whole, automobile 
production in April passed that of 1932 for 
the first time, but owners’ registrations of 
new passenger cars were reported to be 
still lagging behind. 

With travel by highway, travel by air 
is also increasing. Chairman L. B. Man- 
ning of American Airways announced on 
June 7 that America Airways, Inc., car- 
ried 10,272 passengers this May as against 
8,337 in May of 1932. 

For electric regrigerators, the latest 
available report is that of Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, re- 
leased June 10. May orders received by 
that company were greater than in any 
previous month of its history, and its re- 
frigeration division is operating 24 hours 
a day, with additional early June orders 
coming in at the rate of 850 units per 
day. 

May production of flour, as reported on 
June 7 by General Mills, Inc., was ap- 
proximately 11 per cent. ahead of produc- 
tion in May, 1932. The increase was 
shared by all four districts: Northwest, 
Southwest, Lake Central and Southern, 
and Pacific Coast. 

Deliveries of cane sugar in April (The 
Sugar Institute, Inc., June 5) were 9 per 
cent. ahead of those of April, 1932, and 
deliveries of beet sugar were 26 per cent. 
ahead of 1932. 

Exports of wheat for the week ended 
June 3 (Dun and Bradstreet, Inc.) were 
45 per cent. less than in the correspond- 
ing week a year earlier, and exports of 
corn were 1,000 bushels as against 23,540 
a year earlier. (For the entire period since 
last July Ist, however, corn exports have 
been seven times as great as in the period 
a year earlier.) 

One interesting general index is that of 
postal receipts in 50 selected cities. For 
May (Postmaster General Farley, June 7) 
receipts were 3.68 per cent. ahead of re- 
ceipts in May 1932. In 50 industrial cities, 
the increase over a year ago was twice as 
great, or 7.56 per cent. (In spite of the 
increase in postal rates which went into 
effect the first of last July, postal receipts 
in most months have been lower than those 
a year earlier. 

Chain store sales are now beginning to 
pass those of 1932. 

Among interesting items which passed 
the 1932 level early in the Spring are 
shipments of pumps, deliveries of tin, new 
orders for copper wire cloth, production 
of plate glass, new orders for terra cotta, 
production of pine oil, receipts of gum 
rosin and gum turpentine. 

Retail failures are continuing to de- 
cline. . . . Building construction is still 
far behind that of 1932 in value. 


About Important People 
(Continued from page 23) 
1917, worked a short time for the 
Baltimore and Ohio, then went into 
banking, where he has stayed ever 
since. 

The author of “Will You Love Me 
in December As You Did in May?” 
will be remembered by some as a 
former mayor of New York City, 


James J. Walker. 
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cAs Strong and as 
readily Welded as 
Steel - - - as RUST- 
PROOF as COPPER 


During the last few years utilities have given special 
attention to the load potentialities of domestic water 
heating —many are now actively developing this 


market. 


Alert heater manufacturers have further 


perfected their products, which are offered today at 


attractive prices. 


Indicative of the trend toward 


better quality, 30 makers have standardized on 
Everdur Metal for tanks of non-rust models. 


Everdur, made solely by The 
American Brass Company, is a 
special Anaconda alloy of copper, 
silicon and manganese. It provides 
an unusual combination of proper- 
ties: strength of mild steel, ready 
weldability by all common methods, 
high fatigue limit, rust-immunity, 
and exceptional resistance to a wide 
range of corroding agents. Though 
Everdur represents the utmost in 
water tank quality, its cost is mode- 
rate . . and fabrication by welding 
is easy and inexpensive. No wonder 
that it has met with such widespread 
acceptance for heater tanks! 


Nor is the growing interest in 
non-rust heater tanks surprising. In 


the past decade Brass Pipe has be- 


The increased use of non-rust tanks 
is a logical outgrowth of the general 
acceptance of rust-proof piping — 
is but natural in view of the now 
commonly recognized fact that rust- 
less metals put to these utilitarian 
uses give better, longer service at 
lower cost. 


+ + sy 


There are other applications for 
Everdur* . . countless others that 
encompass every branch of industry. 
For, in addition to being strong, 
rustless and easily welded, Everdur 
possesses excellent working qualities 
. is readily rolled, drawn, spun, 
forged, pressed and cast, and is 

worked either hot or cold. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


come commonly used for water lines. 


anaLowon Copper Mining Company 
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from mine to consumer 
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For 
Northern Illinois— 


Trade reviews indicate that business is 
better in northern Illinois. The unem- 
ployment curve is dropping. The 
electricity output curve is climbing. 
Factories that have been idle for many 
months are beginning to operate part- 
time. Factories that were running short 
hours are resuming full-time sched- 
ules. Some of them are going day and 
night. The future looks bright. The 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois is enjoying its full share of 
this recovery and stands ready with 
existing facilities to meet these fast- 
growing requirements. 


PuBLic SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


General Offices: 72 W. Adams St. 
Chicago 











Buy This Bargain 
Stock NOW 


E have discovered a medium-priced stock which is 

such an outstanding bargain today that it may be 
expected to bring you extraordinary profits in the next 
big upswing, which should begin soon. 

If this stock is purchased outright—not on margin— 
and held only until it reaches the price at which it sold 
in 1931, it will return a profit of 106%. If held until 
the 1930 price is touched, the profit will be 205%. And, 
best of all, this is a stock which we believe WILL 
duplicate and even exceed its price of 1930. 

The name of this stock will be sent to any investor 
absolutely free. Also an interesting book, “MAKING 
MONEY IN STOCKS.” No charge—no obligation. Just 
address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 403, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 














YOU CAN BUY 
Good Securities 


in Small or Large Lots on 


Partial Payments 


Ask for Booklet FM which explains 
our plan and terms 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
70 Wall Street 
Established 1884 


New York 

















S the special session of Congress 
A draws to a close—it is hoped the 
gavel will fall for the last time 
on June 12, but it may be one or two 


weeks later—the spotlight swings towards 
London and Geneva. 


How will President Roosevelt employ 
the extraordinary dictatorial powers grant- 
ed to him by the mass of new legislation 
enacted since March 4? Briefly, the fu- 
ture policy of the Administration will be 
shaped largely by what happens at the 
two international conferences. Two plans 
of action have been prepared by the Pres- 
ident and his advisors. Under the first 
plan—apparently the more popular one— 
we are prepared to co-ordinate our do- 
mestic recovery program with any inter- 
national plan that may be evolved at Lon- 
don. If, on the other hand, the Economic 
conference fails in its purpose of begin- 
ning to bring order out of chaos, the Ad- 
ministration is prepared to gear its new 
machinery to turn out a purely domestic 
brand of recovery. The two plans, how- 
ever, have one thing in common; they are 
both designed to raise the price of com- 
modities and furnish sufficient credit and 
funds for their purchase by the people. 


The next six months, it is safe to pre- 
dict, will probably be the most eventful 
period in the recent history of the country, 
rivaled only by the events of the six 
months now ending. 


Important measures now passed include: 
Railroad Bill, Gold Clause Repeal Bill, 
Home Mortgage Bill. Pending and al- 
most certain to be passed before adjourn- 
ment: Industry Control Bill, Independent 
Offices Bill, Revenue Bill, Public Works 
Bill, Federal Control of Oil Industry Bill. 
Possibilities are the Glass-Steagall Bank 
Reform Bill and a bill to authorize the 
President to bargain on tariffs. 


A reason for optimism: More than 130 
trade associations have already made tenta- 
tive agreements for increased wages and, 
in many cases, shorter working hours for 
labor as soon as business is somewhat stab- 
ilized. ‘These co-ordinated plans will be 
stirred into action as soon as President 
Roosevelt signs the Industrial Recovery 
Bill. Industrialists who have been con- 
sulting with General Hugh S. Johnson, 
administrator of the proposed law, believe 
that 3,000,000 now unemployed will be put 
back to work by October 1. 


A Federal deficit of about $1,700,000,000 
is indicated for the year ending June 30, 
with expenditures reduced by $1,000,000,- 
000 or more and receipts increased about 
$100,000,000 as compared with the previ- 
ous year. The public debt at the end of 
May was $21,853,385,981, an increase of 
$2,817,000,000 in a year. 


An interesting development in the re- 
covery program was the loan of $50,000,000 
by the R. F. C. to the National Govern- 


Washington 
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ment of China to purchase American cot- 
ton and wheat in the open market. The 
Chinese Government has pledged certain 
taxes as collateral to repay the credit over 
a period of three years. It is estimated 
that about 1,000,000 bales of cotton and 
10,000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels of wheat 
will be taken from surplus stocks in this 
country. 


ee 


The Administration suffered its first real 
setback in Congress when the Senate, giv- 
ing way to the veterans’ lobby, passed an 
amendment to the Independent Offices Bill 
which would have restored about $170,- 
000,000 slashed off under the economy pro- 
gram. The House also revolted against 
drastic cuts for service-connected cases. 
In fact, so serious did the situation become 
that Speaker Rainey, no doubt speaking 
with the approval of the President, 
threatened that an extra session would be 
called immediately if the special session 
adjourned without finding new sources of 
revenue to make up for increased ex- 
penditures for veterans. “The budget must 
be balanced,” was the Speaker’s ultimatum. 
But the indications are that a compromise 
will be effected. 


To help finance the huge recovery pro- 
gram, the Treasury called on the public to 
lend the Government $1,000,000,000. Bids 
were called for on $500,000,000 of five-year 
2% per cent. Treasury notes, whose pro- 
ceeds will go largely to the public works 
spending. In addition there was offered 
$400,000,000 of nine-month 34 per cent. 
certificates. To favor small holders of 
capital, the Government will reserve the 
right to accept all subscriptions of $10,000 
or less, even though they require more 
than the total of securities offered. 


A Little Laugh 


A factory hand, who had accidentally 
lost a finger through careless handling of 
a machine, was approached by the fore- 
man. 

“How did it happen?” inquired the fore- 
man. 

“Well, boss, I’ll show you,” said the 
unlucky one. “You see, I had just started 
the machinery and was putting my hand in 
like this, to—Gosh; there goes another 
one!” 


.-. 


Contractor: Don’t you see that sign, 
“No work to-day?” 

Colored Applicant: Yassah, dass why 
ah applied! 


Some of the depression sufferers are 
like the darkey who had been playing 
poker. 

He said: “Tell you, boys, I dun los’ 
a heap o’ money las’ night.” 

“How much, Mose?” 

“A hundred and eighty-seben dollahs 
an’ fohteen cents.” 

“Golly! dat wuz a heap o’ money.” 

“Yas, siree, and de wust of it wuz, 
de fohteen cents wuz cash.” 
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Electric Bond and 


Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 



































- - tocover the mortgage on your house in case you should 


Ha ve die, sothat your wife and children would not have to pay it? 


- - togive your family an income or to help put your chil- 


YOU dren through college, if you should not be here to do it? 


, - - to provide against loss in your old age, should you 
Life then be out of business or perhaps have lost your property? 


- - tocover inheritance taxes? If you haven’t an estate on 
[ nsuvance which to pay an inheritance tax, have you a life insurance 


estate which you can leave whole and free from such taxes? 


If you are secure against these contingencies, your mind is free 
from worry; you have made yourself and your family secure. 
You have made yourself financially independent. 





JoHn Hancock INquiry BuREAU 
197 CLARENDON STREET, BosToNn, Mass. 


Please send me information on how to be 
financially independent through | life 


insurance. 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the New Security 
Salesmanship 


FINAL lines in a great chapter of Financial 
History. Already the beginning of a new. 
NEW problems in security selling. Time 
for courage and imagination. 

REWARDS for the fellow who gets in step. 
Poor days for those rooted to the past. 

A LITTLE more of craftsmanship; a little 
less of craftiness. 


Babson Institute 


through its systematized Ezxiension Course 
of Training for Security Salesmen has put 
so many in the front ranks of Security Sales 
and Kept Them There that it feels confi- 
dent it can do the same for you. 


Security Salesmanship—The Profession— 
our free booklet, will give you a new view- 
point. Send for this booklet A202 today. 


Babson Institute, Babson Park, 


(Extension Division) Mass. 











read this week’s confidential issue of 

The Business Economic Digest. Tre- 
mendous profits still seem assured for the 
holders of those stocks most favorably recom- 
mended by the majority of America’s statis- 
tical and investment advisory organizations. 


The Business Economic Digest is the only 
organization rendering investment coun- 
sel based upon a cross section of over 
35 of the outstanding investment ad- 
visory organizations. For years this 
method hus proved a most valuable guide 
to a constantly increasing number of 
subscribers. We have, for example, ad- 


D ON’T sell stocks or bonds until you have 


vised the buying and holding of a com- 
plete line of stocks since the low point 
of February. Digest clients gladly 
testify to the amazing profitableness of 
our investment advice. 


Send for a free acquaintance copy 
today. 











TheB : . Di ; . = 
Gage = 
342.Madison Av York N¥ 


Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week’s issue of the Digest. 
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@ secret power that can change environment? Is there 
life on other planets? To the lover of knowledge and stu- 
dent of life, the Rosicruci non-religi ization) 
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The $’s in Inventions 
When the Coal Man Builds Your House 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


HOUSE FOR King Coal. From now 

on, the man who builds himself a 
house and doesn’t first post himself on 
revolutionary new equipment available 
to him, is liable to regret his laxity a 
few years from now. 

A few days ago I visited a house 
that has just been built in a Philadeiphia 
suburb. Its sponsors, a coal-mining cor- 
poration, have dubbed it “The House 
of To-Morrow.” It is a house built 
for solid comforts, and the low operating 
cost at which some of these comforts 
can now be obtained is such that one 
can scarcely imagine any _ well-built 
house of to-morrow being without them. 

This is to be a hard coal house: no 
oil, no gas, and a minimum of elec- 
tricity. Yet Mr. and Mrs. Householder 
will be able to live in it 365 days of the 
year without ever catching sight of a 
single lump of coal. 

When you drive in, your touch on 
a button raises the garage door. In the 


‘cement floor of the garage, you may 


notice two manholes, with tightly fitting 
iron covers. Into these manholes, the 
coal is delivered by your coal dealer. 
Hour by hour, it flows automatically 
into the compact furnace in the adjoin- 
ing basement. From beneath the fur- 
nace, ashes are automatically removed 
during about two minutes of each day. 
Once in three or four months the ash 
man calls to take them away from the 
ash storage tank. As far as the house- 
holder is concerned the phrase “un- 
touched by human hands” applies thor- 
oughly to the whole operation, and un- 
less he wants once in a while to lift a 
little iron door and peer through a 
window at his bed of live coals, the 
phrase “unseen by human eyes” also 
applies. 

Besides being so completely automatic, 
this new hard coal furnace has two 
other virtues. One is that the last atom 
of available heat is squeezed out of 
each pound of coal, to make the opera- 
tion surprisingly economical. The other 
is that Winter heat is only one of many 
comforts provided. 


TS BAG OF tricks. I doubt if I 

have a complete inventory of them, 
but here are tasks this 1933-design coal 
burner performs in “The House of To- 
Morrow”: 

In Winter, it provides heat for the 
eleven rooms and two baths, humidifies 
the air, maintains continuous hot water, 
supplies steam for the laundry dryer, 
and operates the gas-type refrigerator. 

In Summer, it operates the refriger- 
ator and the laundry dryer, supplies 
both hot water and ice water (for drink- 
ing) in kitchen and bathrooms, and 
keeps the air of the entire house cool 
and dry on hot Summer days. 

Thirteen tons of coal (local price 
about $10 a ton) will, it is estimated, 


take care of all these Winter require. 


ments, and when the air conditioning J 


system is in final form it is believed 
that five more tons of coal will carry 
the house through the four months of 
an average Philadelphia Summer. 


OOKING, A TON a Year! In the 

same house is a _ coal-burning 
kitchen range for which almost un- 
believable operating economy is claimed, 
For the present, the first cost of this 
stove (which comes from Sweden) 
makes it practical only in special cir- 
cumstances. But here are the amazing 
details: Instead of burners, the stove 
has hot plates. One of these is kept, day 
and night, at 800 degrees Fahrenheit, 
the other at 500 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The oven, when I saw it, was maintain- 
ing a temperature of 350 degrees, but 
I was told that it could be kept at 
500 degrees. 

And in one year of day and night 
operation, this stove will use just barely 
more than one ton (2190 pounds) of pea 
coal, 

® 

IKE for Management. The micro- 

phone and loud speaker have now 
become tools of management. In Janu- 
ary, Cluett, Peabody and Company in- 
stalled one “mike” and several speakers 
in the laundering department of its shirt 
factory at Troy, New York. 

Formerly, when it was necessary to 
give shirt folders instructions about 
work being processed, all had to stop 
work and gather in a group to listen. 
. . . . Now, the foreman steps to his 
microphone, quietly says, “Attention 
please,” gives out his message. The 
workers who listen are in several rooms 
120 by 56 feet. 

Another use: the mike calls individual 
operators to the counter for new work. 


ELEGRAPHICS. How strong a 

properly designed wall bracket may 
be is shown by the fact that a new 
enamel pressed steel kitchen sink de- 
signed without legs (and supported with 
three wall brackets) can support a 
weight of half a ton. 

Six months ago, not over four steel 
plants had completely-insulated open 
hearth furnaces. Within the six months, 
at least twenty other plants have in- 
sulated one or more furnaces each, E. F. 
Entwisle of Bethlehem told American 
Iron and Steel Institute on May 25. 


° 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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News of the Motor World 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


RICES. In the face of 
general belief that 
higher car prices are com- 
ing, Chrysler has made re- 
ductions on his Chrysler 
and DeSeto lines ranging 
as high as $110. It is too 
early to tell whether or 
not this will bring com- 
petitive cuts all along the 
line. I don’t think it will. 
Higher car prices are bad- 
ly needed both by dealers 
and by manufacturers and 
already are justified. Inci- 
dentally, General Motors 
has given permission for a 
5 per cent. wage increase 
in its plants. The little 
Austin raised its price 
$15 and increased wages in its factory. 
Actual increases are scarcely to be ex- 
pected now until 1934 models come out, 
but general reductions would simply leave 
all makers on a lower level with the com- 
petitive situation in status quo. 


ROBLEMS to Be Solved. The auto- 

mobile industry has plenty of problems 
which might get advantageous treatment 

a result of anti-trust law relaxation 
through the proposed industrial recovery 
bill. Overproduction, prices, “clean up” 
sales, too great a multiplicity of models, 
advertised delivered prices and a host of 
other problems might be subject to con- 
structive treatment under the new condi- 
tions. 

With Federal laws as they have stood 
for years, I have always lost interest im- 
mediately in any plan which started—as 
many of them have—with the words, 
“Now if all the manufacturers would get 
together and agree to... .” But now, if 
the anti-trust laws actually are liberalized, 
some very practical plans might begin with 
those very words. 

Nevertheless, the automotive industry, 
like most others, is just about as much 
afraid of some of the government controls 
which will go with the new order, as it is 
pleased with the new opportunities for ac- 
tion offered. The labor provisions of the 
industrial control bill as it passed the 
house might indicate definite changes in 
age-long automotive policies as regards 
collective bargaining and other items. 


HOULD “JUNKING” Plan Be Re- 

vived? Several years ago many’ car 
manufacturers began to set up a “junking” 
reserve for dealers of so much per car 
sold. Then, later, the dealer was paid out 
of that reserve a definite sum for every 
car which he sent to the scrap heap under 
factory-supervised conditions. The plan 
was promoted partly as a highway safety 
plan to aid in eliminating unfit cars from 
the road and partly as a method of keep- 


ing these almost worthless 
vehicles from being 
brought back to dealers for 
trading purposes. 
Twelve manufacturers in 
1931 had joined in the pro- 
gram. Twenty had not 
taken it up, contending 
that it simply meant an in- 
direct extra discount to the 
dealer and that, recogniz- 
ing it as such, the dealer 
would soon get into the 
habit of trading away the 
additional allowance any- 
how. These makers felt 
that it would be better to 
give the dealer the dis- 
count directly. 
The plan, first started by 
Chevrolet, was generally popular among 
dealers. In the last year or so, it has been 
discontinued by most companies, although 
General Motors and Hupmobile continue it. 
A relatively small proportion of the 
total number of cars junked each year 
find their way to oblivion under factory 
junking-plan auspices, but the plan’s po- 
tency as an element in the internal market- 
ing scheme of the industry still finds strong 
support in some quarters. 


HE Canadian Market. On a recent 

visit to Canada I found Canadian auto- 
motive men watching carefully the progress 
of the reciprocity discussion which has 
been gaining headway of late. 

Automotive manufacturers in Canada 
have little to gain and much to lose from 
too high a degree of reciprocity. Any- 
thing like free entry of American cars into 
Canada would make competition by Cana- 
dian plants impossible. 

Reduction of duties on parts, on the 
other hand, would help rather than hinder 
the progress of Canadian vehicle makers 
so far as their domestic market is con- 
cerned, provided present restrictions re- 
garding “Canadian content” were re- 
moved. 

But removal of tariffs on parts or of 
Canadian content restrictions is unlikely 
because it is in the manufacture of parts 
that the use of Canadian materials and 
labor is necessitated in volume. Assembly 
of the vehicles themselves means little to 
Canadian employment. 

There is no doubt, on the other hand, 
that free entry of automobiles and parts 
would mean materially lower car prices 
for the Canadian people. Automotive men 
in Canada, we believe, will be found argu- 
ing in the future, as in the past, that the 
benefits of these lower prices are far more 
than offset by the unemployment and de- 
creased Canadian purchases which would 
come about. And unless we are much mis- 
taken in our guess, this viewpoint will pre- 
vail—at least to a large extent. 











Money 
Savers! 


General Electric has led for thirty 
years in the development and im- 
provement of lamps for all lighting 
purposes...making them give more 


light for the same amount of current. 


We invite you to buy Edison Mazpa 
Lamps because they are good .. . be- 
cause lamps marked don’t waste 
current, as so many inferior “cheap” 
lamps do... because they make 
electricity an even more economical 


servant. 


When you buy Edison Mazpa Lamps 
you get areal bargain. They continue 
to give you your money’s worth of 
light throughout their entire life. 


For good light at tow cost 


EDISON MAZDA 


LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Electric manufactures lamps for all lighting 
purposes... lamps for home lighting and decoration, 
automobiles, flashlights, photography, stores, offices 
and factories, street lighting and signs. Sunlight 
lamps, too... GENERAL Evectric Company, NELA 
Park, CLEVELAND, OnIo. 
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Odd Lots 
100 Share Lots 


We offer a complete broker- 
age service to both “Odd 
Lot” and “Full Lot” buyers. 
We are. pleased to consult 
with investors in regard to 
their holdings. 


Our clients are cordially in- 
vited to make use of our 
board rooms. 


Trading Booklet 
Sent upon Request 


Please mention F. 580 


John Muir& ©. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 
































WHAT ACTION 
TO TAKE NOW 


[NVESTORS interested in the pres- 
ent market situation will find in the 
current UNITED Opinion Bulletin: 


1. Market Outlook and Forecast. 


2. Buy, Sell, Hold: 


Columbia Gas 
Westinghouse 
Phillips Pet. 


Gen. Motors 
Corn Products 
Continental Oil 


3. One outstanding low - priced 
stock for the next advance. 


HIS bulletin and full information 
on the UNITED Opinion forecast- 
ing method sent free on request. 


Send for Bulletin FM-15 FREE 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 




















POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information 
for investors and traders, in our 
helpful booklet. Ask for J-6. 


Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


(isHoum &@ (HaPMAN 
Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Sharp Reaction Probable Any Time But Indications 
Are It Would Be Only Intermediate 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


T the present time the accredited 
A averages have penetrated anywhere 

from 2 to 6 points above our latest 
forecast objectives, as prophesied in the 
last two issues. In spite of the market 
being stronger than we had previously an- 
ticipated, however, we have no particular 
apologies to offer. 

At no time since the advance got under 
way have we advised anything stronger 
than partial profit-taking, and we have em- 
phasized the necessity for holding the bulk 
of stock commitments, on the basis of our 
reiterated possibility that the upward 
movement might go right straight through 
the nearby, logical resistance zones, and 
on up into new high ground since 1931. 


E have no quarrel with the market, 

therefore, on this basis. In fact, we 
feel that its impressive action is merely a 
testimonial of inherent strength and fur- 
ther gains to come. We still hold that an 
abrupt reaction for correcting a rapid ad- 
vance may appear at any time, but we also 
feel that while such a reaction may be ex- 
tremely sharp—perhaps even 5 or 10 points 
dewn on the averages in a couple days— 
it would also be extremely short. 

It might be followed by an irregular 
area formation for a few weeks, but we 
should not be convinced that the major ad- 
vance was ended. Practically all signals 
now point to the probability that we are 
in a new bull market, and in the early 
stages of such a movement reactions are 
merely buying opportunities, if they ma- 
terialize at all. 

Incidentally, in connection with allowing 
only “partial profit-taking” last issue, our 
article read “because drastic reaction is 
not improbable.” This was a typographical 
error and, as fitted the context, it should 
have read “because drastic reaction is not 
probable.” 

Except insofar as our immediate ob- 
jectives for the upward movement have 


been further advanced, therefore, our 
opinions have undergone no _ particular 
change. We still feel that moderate and 
partial profit-taking is in order in prep- 
aration for a sharp but short reaction that 
may come at any time. But we are suf- 
ficiently confident of ultimately higher 
prices not to worry too much about such 
a shakeout, which is by no’means an early 
certainty anyway. 

The long-swing investor now has his 
best, and in many cases his first, paper 
profits in several years, and they are such 
a welcome change that he is constantly 
inclined to accept them. We have no quar- 
rel with such partial acceptance but we 
again call attention to the fact that our 
long and often tedious program, advising 
gradual long-swing investment accumula- 
tion over the last couple years, has as- 
sumed holding until near the top of the 
next bull market in our recurring cycle 
pattern. We certainly do not think that we 
are yet at that top point and continue to 
advise retention of the bulk of such in- 
vestment holdings. 


ITH regard to the speculative cam- 

paign, and the short-swing trader, we 
continue also to allow some partial profit- 
taking, to finance re-purchase on our pos- 
sible short and sharp reaction, but we 
prefer to continue use of the stop-loss 
formula for the bulk of such speculative 
holdings. None of our previously-advised 
stop-loss levels has yet been violated and 
we should now move this important level 
up to around the lows of Thursday, June 
Ist. 

If we should get our possible short, 
sharp shake-out in the near future, we 
would not expect it to go below about 73 
on the above Times average, 80 on Dow- 
Jones, 68 for Standard and 93 for the 
Tribune average, if indeed it got that 
far. 

NOON, JUNE 8TH, 1933. 


Advance release by air mait, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request 
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What Every Investor Should Know 
About Market Action 


we receive many letters from puzzled 
investors seeking information about 
how to gain protection . . . how to recoup 
their losses . . . how to start rebuilding 
lost fortunes ... how to make profits today. 


Now, it has been our opinion, and we 
have so advised repeatedly, that you do 
not need a bull market in order to protect 
your holdings and make money. True, in 
a broad upward market more people be- 
come interested and action is more decisive. 
There is not the hesitancy nor fear that 
often accompanies a declining market or a 
sideways market. But through a sound 
understanding of market action, it is pos- 
sible to. safeguard your investments and 
take profits in all types of markets. 


L: view of the recent market activity, 


Substitute Knowledge 
for Indecision 


You have often heard the old adage that 
“anyone can buy but the profits come from 
knowing WHEN to sell.” That very knowl- 
edge is obtainable from the market itself. 


Security prices are human conclusions— 
the meeting ground of the buyer and seller. 
Therefore, if you are to gauge market ac- 
tion, the human element must be considered 
as a controlling factor. 

Statistical information, while of vital im- 
portance, is not a conclusive guide. Time 
and again, in the last few months you have 
seen the market move in directly the opposite 
direction from the way in which statistical 
reports indicated it should move. As for 
instance, last summer. Statistically, the 
country was at its lowest ebb, yet the up- 
ward swing starting in July lasted for three 
months. Again in April U. S. Steel issued 
the poorest report (statistically) it ever 
published and almost immediately (within a 
— its common stock rose from 26 
to 


That is why we repeatedly state that 
security prices are controlled by factors 
within the market itself. Through constant 
analysis of these factors it is possible to pre- 
determine market action—to tell WHAT 
should be done to provide protection and 
enhance the opportunities for profit. 


Today with the market attracting a con- 
stantly widening circle of buyers ... with 
possibly the greatest opportunity for pro- 
fiting that we have had in three years 
: it becomes imperative to know in 
advance what you reasonably can expect to 
do and what should not be done. 


Two Ways to Know 


In order to gain that knowledge you can 
either devote much of your time to the sub- 
ject and reach your own conclusions, or, 
you can profit by the experience, knowledge 
and guidance of others. And this latter 
group may be divided into smaller groups. 

There are many who profess to be able 
to foretell market action. It is our sugges- 
tion, however, that in choosing such counsel 
you carefully analyze: 


(1) The methods used in forecasting 


(2) The record achieved by following 
those methods 





By A. W. Wetsel 


Wetsel Method Inductive 


Wetsel recommendations are the results of 
inductive reasoning, that is, positive con- 
clusions arrived at through careful and con- 
stant analysis of, contributing causes that 
are known to govern market trends and 
security prices. This method is directly 
opposed to those conclusions based on de- 
ductive reasoning from assumed causes and 
incomplete facts. Nor is a Wetsel recom- 
mendation the result of a composite average 
(if, indeed, such a thing were possible) of 
the conclusions: of others. 


The success of this organization (and, 
therefore, the financial progress of its 
clients) has been based upon its exclusive 
methods and original conclusions as applied 
to market action and the making of money. 


From the Wetsel Record 


By ignoring all other methods or “systems,” 
the Wetsel method of interpreting the Tech- 
nical Factors that control market trends and 
security prices, successfully foretold: 


—the October, 1929, break in September—and again 
on October 7 of that year. 


—the break of May, 1930, when others proclaimed 
the market was definitely on its way to ‘‘normalcy.’’ 


—the break of April, 1931, when business indices 
and statistics indicated broad improvement, Mr. 
Wetsel wired his clients to sell both investment 
and trading holdings. 


—five major upswings that occurred during this 
period. 


-—rising market of last summer (on July 9), at a 
time when statistically the country was at the 
lowest point. And at which time most investors 
overlooked a major opportunity for fortifying their 
positions and making profits. 


—the market rise following the bank moratorium. 
After advising clients to stay out of the market 
during February, specific buying recommendations 
were issued on February 27 and on March 1. 
Profits were taken after sensational rise following 
the reopening of the Exchange. 


—the beginning of the gold embargo market. Pur- 
chases again being made on April 14-17—two to 
five days prior to the sensational rise following 
the embargo. 


—the long persistent Spring rise, following the gold 
embargo soon again afforded large profit oppor- 
tunities as buying instructions had been issued two 
to five days prior to the beginning of the rise. 


These instances are given because the 
dates and what they signify are so well 
remembered. But, they also emphasize the 
necessity for forecasting short swings, 
which may aggregate even more profits. 


Enhancing Your Opportunities 


Today, we are in the type of market that 
is likely to cause some investors to become 
careless or subject to misleading guidance 
through giving too much credence to cer- 
tain phrases or actions. Therefore, the 
following warning is issued as a general 
guide to all investors. 


We are not yet in a strictly selective market. 


Do not be misled as to the possible effects of 
inflation. All securities will not react alike. 

Markets move in advance of statistical information. 
Beware of buying or selling after statistics are 
published. 

Market forecasting is not yet a science. It is 
possible to foretell trends and prices with a much 
better than average degree of accuracy but not with 
scientific precision. Do not be misled by claims of 
scientific methods. 


We agree that the present is a “good 
time” to enter the market with a view 
toward recouping losses and again making 
profits. But we also know that your chances 
are greatly enhanced if you are advised by 
experienced, independent counsel WHAT to 
buy (and sell) WHEN and at WHAT 
prices. 


That, in short, is the function of this 
organization. From the individual and 
organization with large estate problems to 
the small investor and trader seeking to 
build up his capital there is a Wetsel 
Service for every investor’s need. 


Booklet Shows How—Sent Free 


Those who are satisfied to judge financial 
progress by the complacent standards of a 
few years ago (the known fallacies of to- 
day) will not be interested in this type of 
service. But for those who do realize that 
market trends and security prices are being 
forecast—profitably, we have prepared a 
clear and specific description of conserva- 
tive and profitable trading methods. 


This booklet, “How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth 
Through Trading” merits your serious. 
thought at this time. It has pointed the 
way to a sound understanding of market 
action for both large and small investors 
throughout the country. Send for it today. 
See how this method might help you. No 
cost or obligation. Merely fill in and mail 
the coupon. 


A. W. WETSEL ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
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LIFE 
MAGAZINE 


Inc. 





Takes pleasure in introducing: 


University 


A quality magazine featuring fic- 
tion, humor and personalities. .. . 
A magazine of infinite variety— 
dedicated to the field of youth.... 
A magazine edited by and for 
college people. 


University in its first issue con- 
tains humor from the colleges; a 
Mildred Cram; 
sports by Grantland Rice; humor 
by Sam Hellman, Robert Benchley, 
Montague Glass, Jeff Machamer, 


short novel by 


Percy Crosby, and Dr. Seuss; and 
many other features. 


29 ¢ 


University 


on sale now 














Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Has Advertising Failed? 


By FRED J. WONDERS 


Advertising Manager, The Glidden Company 


\ N ] HEN widely advertised brands of 

cigarettes cut their prices in or- 

der to prevent lower priced 

brands, not advertised, from severely en- 

croaching on the sales volume of the 
former—has advertising failed? 

When in these times it is evident that 
many advertisers of the past are now ab- 
sent from magazines, radio and other 
media which they consistently employed at 
one time, can we say that advertising has 
failed? 

The* answer is, as I see it, that adver- 
tising has not failed, but that many ad- 
vertisers have failed to understand and to 
employ advertising correctly. 

My own definition of advertising is— 
“Advertising stimulates desire.” Desire, 
if you look in the dictionary, is defined as 
“to wish or long for the possession or en- 
joyment of; covet; crave.” 

Stimulate, says the dictionary, means 
“to rouse to activity or quickened action 
by some agency or motive; spur.” Isn’t 
that what you hope to attain when you 
advertise your product—an urge to buy 
on the part of the public? 

Let’s take some concrete example of 
how advertising works. Consider your 
purchase of a new car. Almost everybody 
today can use a new car but not every- 
one is buying one. Suppose that you hear 
or see an advertisement of a new car and 
the appeal in that message incites your 
desire for that particular car, makes you 
long for one. 

Mentally, what are you doing? You are 
balancing your debts and multitude needs 
for money against your desire for that car. 
Ii the stimulus overpowers the mental bar- 
riers that are withholding consent to the 
purchase, you walk into a car salesroom 
or notify a salesman; and you have bought 
a. Car. 

It really is as simple as that. But the 
difficulty lies in selecting the desire stimuli 
and in the efficiency with which the desire 
stimuli are presented. That requires skill, 
experience and knowledge of human nature. 

Many times advertising is rated as good 
or bad. But bad carries a sense of im- 
moral and good the opposite. A _ better 
rating of advertising, in my opinion, is 
efficient or inefficient. An advertisement 
can be bad in the sense that it is artistical- 
ly bad, grammatically bad and morally bad 
and still be very efficient in results. 

The use of advertising stimuli can be 
compared to the use of tools. If the ad- 
vertising of a popular commodity contains 
too few stimuli to overcome the appeal of 
price competitors which are not backed by 
advertising, blame those who handle the 
advertising tools, not advertising itself. 

Too often we have witnessed advertisers 
attacking the apathy of the buying public 
armed with inefficient stimuli tools that 
fail to dent the indifference of the public. 
As a result, advertising has been blamed. 
But it wasn’t advertising that was at fault, 
it was those who chose the tools 


Another erroneous opinion which is very 
prevalent is that an advertised product is 
justified in selling for more than an un- 
advertised product of equal quality. As- 
suming that the quality is the same and 
the manufacturing costs the same, the ad- 
vertised product is entitled to add the cost 
of the advertising as selling expense. But 
since advertising is a selling force, the 
money invested in it, like that in a sales- 
man, should return with a profit. ‘There- 
fore, the two products, quality being the 
same, should go on the market at the 
same price. 

What then happens? Because of the 
correct stimuli employed in advertising, the 
advertised brand builds up a bigger volume 
than the unadvertised one, cutting down 
the operating or manufacturing costs per 
unit. The cost of advertising is absorbed 
in that saving, with a profit left over. 
That, in brief, is the way it works in 
theory. 

Referring again to cigarettes: If the 
quality of the ten-centers is as good as 
the higher priced ones then we can expect 
more and more inroads into the latters’ 
sale volume. On the other hand, if the 
higher priced ones are better in quality, 
or if they have other advantages that are 
effective stimuli, then they should be able 
to justify their higher price. The difficulty 
seems to be in a failure to select the right 
stimuli, based on advantages not present 
in the lower priced cigarettes, to offset the 
price appeal of the latter. 


WHEN the higher priced branch dropped 
their prices to meet the competition, 
you saw the ten-centers losing their sales 
volume because the stimuli of the former 
outpulled the dead price appeal of the 
latter. That will always occur in the 
same price range, same quality range, be- 
tween advertised and non-advertised goods. 

There has always been too much blind 
use of advertising. ‘Too many manufac- 
turers and other users of advertising have 
been sold space on the sales talk that if you 
are only in this medium you will be suc- 
cessful! The stimuli that occupied that 
space was considered secondary. 

Many people have the same attitude 
towards a college education. “If you are 
only a college graduate your success is 
assured.” Many college graduates can as- 
sure you that is not true. Diplomas get 
few jobs for you. 

No, advertising is not that easy. The 
selection of stimuli, media and the many 
factors that affect the success of adver- 
tising are difficult parts to integrate in a 
smoothly working program. The fact that 
your advertising may not be successful is 
not the fault of the advertising, but the 
fault of those who direct it. 

This is no time to condemn advertising. 
Those who have lost faith in it are per- 
haps blaming: it erroneously, when they 
should rightly blame themselves. It is 
they who have failed. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


HAT ABOUT THE UTILITIES? 

Previous to the Presidential election 
of last Fall we called attention, in this 
section, to the unfavorable implications 
which might be placed upon the general 
utility classification in event of a Demo- 
cratic victory. Certainly the threat of 
unfavorable utility legislation under the 
Roosevelt regime has not been the sole 
retarding influence, but the fact remains 
that the utility group has experienced 
substantial reaction in the past six 
months, and has been noticeably lethar- 
gic on the more recent general market 
recoveries. 

A more detailed explanation of the 
utility situation is set forth in the regu- 
lar investment article, on page 46 of this 
issue, together with some specific recom- 
mendations for purchase, but the fact 
may here simply be noted that we feel 
the better run of the utility stock group 
is behind the market, that this classifica- 
tion may be brought forward soon to 
make up for lost time, and that partial 
switching from rails and industrials is 
quite in order at this time. 


HE RAILROAD GROUP. The above 

suggestion must not be taken to indi- 
cate disfavor with the other groups. We 
simply feel that the utilities are behind 
the market and that well-rounded port- 
folios should accumulate some of this 
group. As a matter of fact, we are still 
very favorable toward the railroad clas- 
sification for the longer-swing, in spite 
of possible intermediate reactions. 

Railway traffic has been spectacularly 
stimulated by the recent gains in indus- 
trial activity and we are inclined to feel 
that this freight improvement is more 
than temporary and will hold up sur- 
prisingly well through the coming Sum- 
mer. Traffic figures crossed those of the 
preceding year around the middle of 
May and, except for perhaps a few 
weeks of unusual comparison, we are 
willing to predict that 1933 loadings will 
continue above the previous year until 
September anyway, and quite possibly 
for the entire balance of 1933. 


With the bulk of railway systems 
down to bed-rock on cutting costs, with 
a healthy operating ratio, with only 
moderate gains in traffic needed to turn 
loss into profit even at the low levels 
of several months ago, the recent gains 
in freight handling are doing wonders to 
improve the fundamental earnings posi- 
tion of practically all carriers. 


OME CHEAP RAIL BONDS. This 

imprevement has already brought 
about good recoveries in many rail 
Stocks and that trend should continue, 
but for at least the time being, we are 
really more favorable to some of the 
second-grade railway bond issues. We 
have previously recommended individual 





















A: THIS TIME, as 


more prosperous. 


Have faith. - - 








a year ago, it is fit- 


ting that we recall the last public message of 


electricity’s genius, the late Thomas A. Edison: 


“My message to you is be cour- 
ageous. I have lived along time. I 
have seen history repeat itself 
again and again. I have seen many 
depressions in business. Always 


America has come out stronger and 


Be as brave as 


your fathers were before you. - - 


Go forward.” 
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COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


New York 











GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


PREFERRED 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


May 24, 1933. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced today 
declaration of the regular quarterly dividend cf $1.50 
per share upon preferred stock of the company, payable 
July 1st, 1933, to all preferred stockholders of record at 
the close of business June 14th, 1933. Checks will be 
mailed. Transfer books will not be closed. 


(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 


d “Sot Mena four 














The NorthAmerican 
Company 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDENDS 





No. 117 on Common Stock of 2% in Com- 
mon Stock (at the rate of 1/50th of one share 
for each share held): and 

No. 48 on Preferred Stock of 14% incash (at 
the rate of 75 cents per share) 

Will be paid on July 1, 1933 to respective 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on June 5, 1933 


Robert Sealy, Treasurer 
























fei ed Diorama Exhibit of Electricity 
ee SAS “4 at Work—A Century of Progress 
‘oe Bede Exposition. : 





Visitors to A Century of Progress 


are invited to inspect the 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
INDUSTRY EXHIBIT 


in the Electrical Building 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 


COMPANY 
Edison Building, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago 




















Does Your Investment 
Policy Need Overhauling ? 


Ask yourself if it is not your duty to yourself, your family, your 
estate, to review your position in the light of changed conditions. 
Isn’t it time for a house-cleaning, for an unbiased analysis of your 
investment plans and your investment portfolio? 


Is it too late to sell weak stocks? 

Shall | buy now, and if so, what? 

Shall | switch from certain securities which show 
me a big paper loss? 

How can | recoup my fortune? 

Is this stock worth holding? 

What stocks will advance most profitably in the 
new bull market? 


List your current investment portfolio on the blank below, or in a separate letter, 
enclose a check for $1 for each security listed, and mail at once. You will receive 
a clear, concise analysis of your portfolio, with opinions and practical, definite sugges- 
tions for improvement of the investment position which may mean many thousands 
of dollars to your estate in the next couple of years. 


| DON'T PUT OFF: SEND IN YOUR LIST TODAY —NOW 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 6.25 
120 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
Enclosed find $.......... ($1 for each security). Please analyze my portfolio: 
. Amount Security Price Paid 
My income allows annual savings of $.......... i Se in cash savings 
available for additional investment to the above, if advisable. ae 
NDR poe eter Urata on Neseratetiiatly Pans eiais-arda a I oc it Ea. 2s, 5 glue Pe tte he 
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issues in this group and some have adq- 
vanced spectacularly, but there is stil] 
a goodly selection which may be ac- 
cumulated now or, even better, on 
intermediate reactions, for attractive 
long-swing speculation. 

Some of our previous favorites which 
are already selling at large advances 
include New York Central 4%4’s of 2013, 
Baltimore & Ohio 4%4’s of 1960, Chicago 
Great Western 4’s of 1959, Pere Mar- 
quet 5’s of 1956, Erie 5’s of 1975. 

Going from such issues still further 
down into the radically speculative class, 
we find other bonds which still have 
further to go before fully discounting 
renewed probabilities of solvency. A list 
of such low-priced speculative bonds 
would include Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois 5’s of 1951, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific 5’s of 2000, Rock Island 
4%4’s of 1960, Florida East Coast 5’s of 
1974, International Great Northern ad- 
justment 6’s of 1952, Missouri Pacific 
convertible 5%4’s of 1949, St. Louis San 
Francisco 5’s of 1950 and Seaboard Air 
Line 5’s of 1949. 


HE AVIATION CLASSIFICATION 

has been no laggard in the recent 
general market recovery, but thus far 
the group has not shown the spectacular 
gains, the “fireworks,” if we may use the 
term, which many other sections have 
shown and for which we still feel the 
aviation classification has ample inflam- 
mable ammunition, whenever the spark 
is set. 

The Summer season of high opera- 
tions for both the producers and the 
operating companies is at hand. Ar- 
rival of the Italian trans-Atlantic flight 
squadron, some new and widely-publi- 
cized record feat in flying, or any one 
of a number of possibilities might easily 
start a new demonstration in this group. 


LOW-PRICED SPECULATION is 

found in Curtiss-Wright. United 
Aircraft is still our prime favorite, as a 
possible later leader of any new bull 
market, and Aviation Corporation of 
Delaware and North American Aviation 
are also on our list of favorites. 

They all appear to have advanced 
more rapidly than Curtiss-Wright, how- 
ever. There may be good reason for 
this, as Curtiss is nothing but a pure 
speculation, but the stock appears to be 
under accumulation and might easily 
have a quick doubling in market value 
from its current prices around 3. 


HE INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 

BILL, with its billions of dollars for 
public works, will probably not exercise 
any great or early impetus on listed cor- 
poration coffers. No very certain fore- 
casts can be made, at any rate, until 
more definite plans are announced for 
spending the huge sums. In the mean- 
time, however, some of the corporations 
which might logically be expected to 
benefit from the Government spending 
would include Allis Chalmers, American 
Radiator, Bucyrus-Erie, Caterpillar Trac- 
tor, Chicago Pneumatic, General Elec- 
tric, International Cement, Johns-Man- 
ville, Mack Trucks, Otis Elevator, U. S. 
Gypsum, U. S. Pipe, Warren Brothers. 
and’ Worthington Pump. 
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The public utility system of 


“| Standard Gas and Electric 
_ Company 


Oo 
+ 


ke includes 


The California Oregon Power Company 
N Duquesne Light Company (Pittsburgh) 
on Equitable Gas Company (Pittsburgh) 
Kentucky West Virginia Gas Company 
"i Louisville Gas and Electric Company 

Market St. Railway Company (San Francisco) 
le Mountain States Power Company 
% Northern States Power Company 
Okiahoma Gas and Electric Company 
Philadelphia Company 
d Pittsburgh Railways Company 
I San Diego Cons. Gas and Electric Company 
Southern Colorado Power Company 
Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 


Wisconsin Valley Electric Company 





/ serving 1,664 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined popula- 
tion 6,000,000 .. . total customers 1,588,055 . . . installed generating 
capacity 1,587,004 kilowatts . . . properties operate under the direc- 
tion of Byllesby Engineering and Management Corporation, the 


Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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HOTEL STATLER .. CLEVELAND ‘s 950 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER... DETROIT $950 


Rooms begin at 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER... ST. LOUIS $950 


HOTEL STATLER.. BUFFALO $900 


Rooms begin at 


HOTEL STATLER..BOSTON $950 


Rooms begin at. 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA... 
NEW YORK $950 


e@ . Rooms begin at 


All other rooms proportionately priced. The rate 
of each room is plainly posted in that room. 





fF ae 


part of your cost of living in a hotel. Compare room rates, but don’t stop 
there. Compare food prices, the costs of supplementary services, of “‘extras.” 
Compare what you get... in total... as well as what you pay. 

Statler guests are able to compare. Our service policies, our operating 
policies, give travelers a definite, measurable unit of value...as near a 
trade-marked package as the hotel world affords. Statler guests know how to 
add. Our pricing policies, consistently followed over the years, add up to the 


lowest-cost living afforded by any good hotel. 


HOTELS oTATLER 





FORBES for 


“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Letters from Readers 


Headache 


“Attention: That unspeakable person 
who wrote about contest hounds in the 
May first issue of ForBes and mentioned 
that ‘woman’ who won contests unfairly 
according to his ideas. Well, I’m that 
woman, and I hope this letter gives him a 
headache. I was accused of being a liar. 
Now my father was a Congregational min- 
ister and I very much object to being 
classified as a falsifier, deceiver, impostor 
or what you will. 

“Now to get down to facts. You wrote: 
‘What price contests?’ ask advertisers 
when they learn about the woman who 
won a contest by writing as the he-man 
chief engineer of a steamship and describ- 
ing how a certain lotion protected “his” 
skin from Arctic blasts. My husband holds 
a Chief Engineer’s license—unlimited—for 
ocean going vessels. Moreover he actually 
used bottles and bottles of that very lotion. 

“Of course I arranged the phraseology 
of the statement. 

“To be serious, I honestly think the 
sponsors profit 100% from contests. I was 
recently paid $5.00 fer suggesting a slogan 
to a local concern. That slogan is going 
to give those people $500 worth of busi- 
ness. If I do say so myself, it was catchy.” 
Mrs. Katharine Pecsok, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 


Mrs. Pecsok learned of her citation from 
a page-and-a-half denunciation of FoRBES 
in Contest Magazine for June. FORBES, 
says editor B. B. Vivian, should not fire 
a “fusilade’’ at contest hounds. FORBES 
fired no _ fusillade, merely stated facts 
which Contest Magazine does not chal- 
lenge, and which are confirmed by Mrs. 
Pecsok’s letter. Mrs. Pecsok in Contest 
Magazine for April, Page 11, said: ‘“When 
writing letters or statements, I always 
try to base them on actual personal ex- 
periences. .'. . So, borrowing his name 
and Chief Engineer’s title, I won the 
second prize of $25.00.” 

The unspeakable person has no_ head- 
ache, regrets any wounded feelings. 

F. M. 


The B. C. Forbes Prize Paper 
(Continued from page 18) 


necessary contacts with established 
industry which are not generally pos- 
sible or satisfactory through the 
utility power engineer and salesman. 
These many contacts with the pub- 
lic and with their commercial organ- 
izations force central station execu- 
tives into positions of prominence 
which they should accept in a com- 
plete spirit of civic usefulness and 
service, and without “the advice of 
counsel.” i 
Before these groups the utility 
leader must be able to present his 
convictions in the full knowledge that 
his position is honestly taken and his 
record for integrity has never been 
questioned. 


In FORBES for July 1, Mr. Whittier 
will discuss utility relations with em- 
ployees and with regulatory commis- 
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Thous. Book 

Shares Value 
841 $40 
4,153 21 
2,402 88 
1,292 30 
2,474 57 
600 129 
1,656 43 
1,061 5 
768 70 
10,155 12 
1,711 34 
1,830 41 
450 173 
18,662 134 
3,131 39 
400 12 
8,677 55 
2,000 25 
589 23 
2,427 267 
825 215 
2,667 51 
219 71 
843 39 
2563 137 
2,186 11 
439 43 
2,098 10 
3,200 128 
4,395 32 
770 68 
740 89 
4,867 6 
965 35 
512 16 
191 176 
1,123 36 
1,800 20 
7,655 50 
4,369 18 
1,000 15 
341 56 
11,610 18 
1,000 17 
33,673 5 
11,477 55 
14,218 18 
1,733 42 
4,743 15 
2,530 34 
450 149 
1,000 23 
6,435 3 
516 263 
1,689 91 
700 25 
3,502 19 
10,872 34 
2,256 56 
930 11 
3,316 29 
151i 120 
413 110 
28,846 11 
5,360 10 
639 43 
43,500 14 
321 19 
2,000 2 
1,760 14 
1,156 21 
1,455 22 
2,283 2 
2,490 158 
198 99 


1933 


Earns 
1932 


$2.73 
Nil 
3.62 
Nil 
3.26 
Nile 
Nild 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
3.01 
7.82 


252 
1.21 
Nil? 
Nil 
Nil 
0.41 
1.97 
3.93¢ 
Nil 
1.55 
1.98 
BZA 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


“Including prices on old stock. 






ended April 30. 
October 31. 





(f) 


Year ended M 


(a) Putty extra. 
1. (g) Year ended June 3 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for ltoee. 


m=months 


$0.45, 3 m 
Nil, 3 m 
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(b) Year ended gemmecy 31. 


Div. 

Rate 
Aar- Reduction. ...........+. $3 
Alleghany Gorp......5.0+. ae 
Allied (CiRCA 6c.o.c:6. cas 6 
PASTS (CBIBIEES 5.0 ie:ss.0.00.00 ce 
Prmericdn COO sc oskcs0ckdc 4 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 


Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International . 
Amer. Locomotive ......... 
American Radiator ........ 
Amer. Rolling Mill........ 
Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 2 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 
American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
Pamet, WON. 6.6.4i5s00 60000 
Anaconda Copper.......... 
Armor of Tl. “A” .4...0.00+ 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 
Atlantic Refining........... 1 
Auburn Automobile....... Z 


Baldwin Locomotive....... 
Baltimore & Ohio........:. 
SRN ce sa watawn 5 
Beechnut Packing ......... 3 
Bendix Aviation........... ; 
Bethlehem Steel........... 

Borden Company 
Brook-Manhattan Transit .. 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing......... hs 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 
Case, J. I : 
Cetre Ge) P2600 5.556:65 30:06:05 ie 
Chesapeake Corp.......... 2 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
6 ae Oy re 
Coca-Cola 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 
Commercial Credit......... 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil.....o:002000% 
Continental Cait c.c.cscccce 
Continental Oil (Del)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining....... 
CrisCiDle Sl) ois s.o.sinc.0ssieee 
Cuban American Sugar.. 
Curtiss-Wright 


ee 


0.80r 


3.40 


Delaware & Hudson....... 

Del., Lack. & Western.... .. 
Diamond Match .......... 1 
DORR MNCS ca wibuiwisessaeo aie 3 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 


Eastman Kodak... 3 
Filec, Attto-Lite. oi... cccs cess - 
Electric Power & Light.... 

Erie R. R 


General Asphalt........... 
General Electric........... 
General Foods............. 1.60 
(Gemeral DIGS i... sos science 3 
General Motors............ 
General Railway Signal.... 1 
Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 
CT OO SE errr 1.20 
Goodren, Bo Fo occecssciaee. Se 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Graham-Paige Motors...... 
Great Northern Pfd....... 

Gulf States Steel........... 


(r) Paid in stock. 
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Long Term 
Price Range 


223- Sk; 
57- 1; 

355- 42; 
76- 4; 
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514- 


67- 
145- 
56- 
101- 
104- 
141- 
101- 20; 
82- 9; 
249- 46; 
97- 6; 


85- 4; 
99- 6; 
515- 14; 
120- 4: 
1i2-. 5; 
280- 10; 
141- 5: 
191- 41; 
96- 3; 
141- 4; 
Ji- 4: 
30- 2; 
182- 31; 
46- 4: 
134- 17; 
63- 4: 
126- 25; 
122- 6: 
60- 1; 
30- 1; 


230- 32; 
173- 8; 
25- 10; 
126- 23; 
231- 22; 


265- 35; 

174- 8; 

104- 3; 
94- 2; 


97- 4; 
403- 9; 
137- 20; 
89- 28; 
92- 
153- 
143- 
82- 
109- 
155- 
61- 
155- 
26- 
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(c) Year ended February 28. 
j) Year ended August 31. 


’28-’32 
*29~-"32 
°24-’32 
29-32 


; ’27-"32 


’25-"32 
°25-’32 
22-32 
°23-'32 
29-32 
’29-32 
’28-’32 
’22-32 
°22-’32 
°24-’32* 
’20-’32 
"24-’32* 
"25-32 
°25-’32 
°24-32 
28-32 
28-32 


; °28-32 


29-32 
"23-32 
*22-"32 
°23-’32 
’29-’32 


; 23-32 


"29-32 
°23-’32 
°24-’32 
°29-’32 


26-32 
’26-’32 
’22-"32 
’20-’32 
"27-32 
’22-’32* 
"25-32 
’29-32 
’27-"32 
’26-’32* 
"25-32 
"29-32 
"28-32 
"22-’32* 
’20-'32 
21-32 
26-32 
21-32 
°21-’32 
"29-32 


’20-’32 
"22-32 
30-32 
"28-32 
°29~32 


’22-32 
’28-’32 
25-32 
"23-32 


"20-32 
°29-'32* 
’26-’32* 
"28-32 
’29-32 


; 25-32 
s (I~ ae 
; ’28-’32 
; ’20-’32 
saat 2 fe 
+ "2-36 
; °27-"32 
2 925-32 
(d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 


High Low Priee % 


833%4- 47% 
4%2- 0% 
me 70% 


Ya 
12234- 86% 
8934- 5034 
12%- 3% 
185%- 5 
7%- 1% 
144%4- 3% 
70%4- 345% 
26%. 12% 


¥ 
68%4- 31% 


103%4- 3% 
23 - 8% 
94%- 3 
64 - 45 
17%- 6% 
2934- 10% 
3534- 18 
38 - 21% 
82 - 63% 
18%- 6% 


25%- 734 
78 - 30% 
2434- 5% 
347%- 147% 
39 - 245% 
2454- 734 
92 - 73% 
13%- 3% 
2034- 9 
144- 4 
3%- 1% 
631%4- 40 
12%- 5 
5974- 35 35% 


9 
11%- 1% 
75i4- 37% 


3%- 1% 
36%- 17% 
25 - 17% 
58 - 29 

8314- 32% 


83 - 46 
2334- 10 
10%- 3% 
14 - 3% 


173%- 4% 
2334- 10% 
3534- 21 
575%- 35% 
2634- 10 
37%4- 13% 
20%4- 9% 
23%4- 12 
155%- 3 
375%- 9% 
4 - 1 


23%- 45% 
24%- 6% 


80 37 
17. 51 
92 44 
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Thous. Book 
Par Shares Value 
No 729 $2 
100 400 112 
No 1,597 21 
100 350 112 
No 703 40 
No 4,246 58 
No 14,584 9 
No 6,400 37 
No 1,125 14 
No 10,437 26 
10 5,487 15 
No 1,813 25 
25 2317 38 
No 1,464 46 
25 526 42 
No 1,890 23 
No 300 55 
No 676 63 
No 1,497 42 
No 1,858 38 
100 75 
No 4,465 25 
No 2,700 16 
10 6,289 17 
No 1,428 20 
No 6,263 13 
100 310 207 
No 5,448 19 
100 4,993 150 
100 S71 836 F177 
100 1,406 245 
No 7,531 30 
25 6,272 28 
No 15,000 3 
50 13,168 89 
100 450 119 
No 5,503 31 
No 3,820 73 
No 13,131 Nil 
1 1,291 Nil 
10 §=9,000 16 
No 4,780 34 
25 31,020 27 
25 3,241 25 
100 3,772 189 
100 1,298 169 
No 12,645 4 
No 2,162 64 
No — 13,103 44 
23. 25,741 45 
10 1,247 14 
No 2,463 26 
25 9,486 39 
No 2,540 13 
No 2,412 17 
No 23,368 6 
No 666 29 
No 9,001 23 
25 4,386 37 
100 2,223 201 
No 2,082 14 
No 14,520 31 
Noo 2,906 53 
No 23,252 12 
No 374 77 
No 397 13 
20 600 38 
No 900 50 
No 1,464 9 
100 8,703 188 
100 1,045 185 
No 3,172 18 
50 =. 2,586 74 
10 3=9,750 17 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 


October 31. 


(f) 


Earns 
1932 


$4.72 
1.63 
Nil 


Nilé 
9.11 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


0.09 
Nil 
1.00 
1.47 


6.85 
4.80! 
2.04 
2.02 


5.01 
Nil 
3.63> 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


0.39 
2.44 
Nil 
1.88 
3.35 
1.568 
Nil 
Nil 
11.30 
2.01 


2.10 
Nil 
1.03 
Nil 

3.46 
Nil 


Nil 
Nil@ 
3.37 


Nil 
0.17 
2.08 

Nil 

Nil 

1.16 
0.59 

1.07 
0.01 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 
2.339 

Nil 
0.308 


Nil 
0.98 
0.73 
7.49 
0.69 
0.44 
1.95 
1.36 
0.47 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
0.46 
Nil 
2.32 


(a) Partly extra. 
Year ended M: 
(p) Year ended November 30. 


Earns, 1933 


m = months 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


seeeee 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(z) Year ended June 30. (j) Y 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Div. 

Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $3 
Hudson & Manhattan...... i 
ENSGS08 -BIGIO$ 6. oie. csss v:05.0%.0 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 6 
jo eae) = era 0.60 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... ne 
Wit; Pete Plea ss ve csins 
Kelvinator (GOtp vcésiccccicss 
Kennecott Copper ........ 
a ee she 
Mroger GOCELY ..666000006 1 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
[8a ee eee ee 1 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ Z 
Lorillard TODACCO ....066«:. 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 4 
PORCH BOUNCE vices csecwes 1 
PRE UE hive aie jaseid-0ibiee savers 2 
Mid-Continent Pet......... = 
TAISSOUEE BEING vsicc cess 
Montgomery Ward ....... 
DIAS RIGLOLB ooiec co :scipiee es oa 
National Biscuit... <2. 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 1.20 
PIE, ROE 59 ass iusaPrd aseiniseiece 5 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central........ A 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 
Norfolk & Western........ 8 
North American........... 8r 
Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 
Packard BMOtrsc. sci ccs be 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 0.50 
Pere Marquette............ a 
Public Service of N. J..... 2.80 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 3 
Radio Corporation......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... bre 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 


SOAES ROCDUCK. ici eicienc os0 cs 

SOCOMY=VACHUIN i.05.6< 65.0% 5 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 2 
Southern Pacific........... a 
Southern Railway.......... en 
Standard Brands .......... 1 
Standard Gas & Electric... .. 
Standard Oil of California.. 1 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 1 


Stewart-Warner .......... 
Studebaker Corp........... 
Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 1 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 0.60 
"PTQNSAMIOCEICH oss cakes a cace - 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher .. 0.50 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 1 


Union Oil of California.... 1 
inet. PAGING is iccsienaana 6 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation ........ 0.40 
iS | rarer Z 


United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... .. 
SRC Po re 2s 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 0.50 
U. S. Realty & Improve....  .. 
By i PED skp Gs Gales 

Wh sot SU ee aoa ok Sioesc ai 


Western Union............ of 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric ..... ms 
Woolworth, F. W........% 2.40 


Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in stock. 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 26; 
74- 8; 
100- 3; 


62- 2; 
255- 52; 
142- 10; 
73- 4: 
149- 3; 


91- 3; 
105- 5; 
92- 7; 
145- 10; 


128- 34; 
96- 13; 
178- 16: 
47- 9; 


104- 28; 
115- 10; 
oue- 47s 
62- 4; 
101- 2; 
157- 4; 


119- 8; 
237- 20; 
149- 6; 
134- 14; 
210- 45; 
72- 7; 
257- 9; 
133- 6; 
290- 57; 
187- 14; 


99- 17; 
i A A 
110- 

260- 2; 
138- 28; 
99- 3: 


115- 3; 
58- 1; 
66- 27; 


198- 10; 
48- 5; 


~ 


we 


92- 16; ’2 


158- 7; 
165- 3; 
89- 8; 
244- 8; 
82- 15; 
85- 20; 
i= 2: 
98- 3; 


75- 

85- 1 
139- 

67- 


182- 
140- 
59- 
298- 
162- 
76- 
159- 
60- 
244- 
51- 
56- 
120- 
97- 
262- 2 


272- 


203- 16: 
104- 22; 


we ee wee we 


— 


i) 
COANDOAOAN NHWNM'O 


— _ 
— re DR) SI Go 
oe we we we we we we we 


we we we we <e 


—y 
roa) 


(c) Year ended February 28. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 


°27-"32 
"24-32 
°27-32 


22-32 
24-32 
°28-32 
°28-’32 
°29-32 


’26-"32 
°29~-’32 
26-32 
°24-’32* 


"24-32 
’23-"32 
*24-'32* 
24-32 


28-32 
28-32 
°25-’32* 
’20-’32 
°22-"32 
"28-32 


’26-’32 
°28-’32* 
26-32 
"24-32 
’27-32 
26-32 
*26-"32 
24-32 
25-32 
"26-32 


°27-"32 
’29-’32 
°22-"32 
"26-'32 
’27-"32 
"27-32 


’29-'32 
"27-32 
°29~-’32 


°27-"32 
°24-32* 
7-32 
’22-"32 
"22-32 
’26-"32 
°25-’32 
26-32 
*22-’32 
"29-32 
"24-’32 


’26-"32 
26-32 
°29-32 
29-32 


°28-"32 
’29-32 
24-32 
24-32 
29-32 
29-32 
*26-’32 
29-32 
28-32 


; °27-’32 


’28-'32 
"25-32 
"22-32 
°26-'32 


; °28-’32 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
(n) Year ended 
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High Low Price 


58 - 35% 
16%- . 
10%- 


8%- 4% 
12434- 7534 
3934- 135% 
16 - 6% 
17%- 5% 


114%- 3% 
22 - 7% 
13%- 5% 
31%- 14% 


921%4- 49% 
22%- 8% 
40%- 19% 
213%- 103% 


8454- 44% 
37%- 13% 
613%- 24% 


11%- 3% 
43%- 1% 
2454- 85% 
21 - 11% 
55%4- 31% 
203%- 5% 


21%4- 10% 
111%- 43% 
16%- 6% 
36%- 14 

265%- 11% 
152 -111% 
31%- 15% 


31%4- 20 
S¥%- 1% 
281%4- 133% 
24%- 3% 
551%4- 33% 
46 - 18 


9Y4- 3 
8 - 2% 
4334- 26% 


3234- 12% 
12 - 6 

28 - 17% 
27%- 11% 
25%- 4% 
21%- 13% 
1534- 5% 
341%4- 19% 
371%4- 22% 
al 2Y, 


- 1% 


23%4- 1034 
303%- 15% 
27%- 133% 
7%- 2% 


30%- 9% 
4034- 1934 
17%- 8Y% 
114%4- 61% 
34 - 16% 
10%- 4% 
54 - 23% 
2034- 14 

54 - 13% 
15%4- 2% 
17%- 6% 


58%4- 17% 
2914- 11% 
457%- 19% 
40%- 25% 


56 
15 
10 


57 
28 
At 
40 


i ott 
> «6 Sec 


Prices 1933 Approx. Yield 
% 


5.4 


DOs 
_ nN 


72 DPR. NAN 
COO: BUNNY 


36 
6.0 


(e) Year 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The Company ranks among the foremost operating utilities in the United States, being 
one of the largest producers and distributors of electricity and also one of the largest distribu- 
tors of natural gas in the country. Its properties constitute an inter-connected and well 
co-ordinated system operated by a single management and extending into forty-six counties 
in Northern and Central California, with an area of 89,000 square miles and a population 
exceeding 2,900,000. The ratio of growth in the population of this territory, in the last census 
period, was twice that of the nation as a whole. 

At the close of 1932, service was being furnished to 1,251,217 customers, located in 618 
cities and towns, including San Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, San Jose, Stockton, Berkeley, 
Fresno, and other important California communities, and in an extensive and well populated 
rural area. 

The electric business of the Company or of its predecessors has been in continuous and suc- 
cessful operation for fifty-four years, and the gas business for seventy-nine years. In 1932, 
approximately 72% of gross revenues were derived from sales of electric energy, 26% from gas 
sales and 2% from minor activities. 


Comparative Income Account—5 Years 























Year 1932 Year 1931 Year 1930 Year 1929 Year 1928 
Gross Revenue (including Miscellaneous Income)............. $85,517,495 $88,536,846 $77,369,388 $64,820,894 $61,788,079 
Operating Expenses, Taxes (including Federal Taxes), Mainte- 
nance and Reserves for Insurance, Casualties and Uncollectible 
SE. soa seat ecieasa ribaanenasead ah aeuceceias 36,941,863 37,512,845 33,925,139 31,247,790 31,759,205 
NN ind cde ineoesancubeeaeiiiak ve ican $48,575,632 $51,024,001 $43,444,249 $33,573,104 $30,028,874 
nies: Restevaeh a TIO 2 sic no non oko enndaduccn 15,996,710 15,367,417 13,014,768 10,354,984 10,659,216 
PN dctitcanderetinathadtndions ewsaaniokantain’ $32,578,222 $35,656,584 $30,429,481 $23,218,120 $19,369,658 
Rethrve Thr TRAMSIBNON. 5 nc bcs di cock eae ecduanwisden 11,426,:39 10,865,202 8,866,036 7,477,634 5,967,320 
ED Siobtapkutenerscsdeceudedusds hadentaananeees $21,152,783 $24,791,382 $21,563,445 $15,740,486 $13,402,338 
Deduct Earnings of Subsidiary Companies prior to Acquisition... = ......-. 00 wee eee ee. éeseccns  otangen 
ED ci. cigs ebe asl aabuesuickerencsessaehenetaneens $21,152,783 $24,791,382 $21,404,141 $15,740,486 $13,402,338 
Dividends Paid on Preferred Stock.............c0.cceeeecees 8,022,827 7,803,316 6,537,127 4,840,565 4,601,630 
DMM SC iiary caer auieeenie Gita Mee suiseks $13,129,956 $16,988,066 $14,867,014 $10,899,921 $ 8,800,708 
Dividends Paid on Common Stock (8%)............0cceeeeee 12,501,723 12,198,117 9,691,164 6,191,892 5,550,574 
Balance (Undistributed Surplus)...................... $ 628,233 $ 4,789,949 $ 5,175,850 $ 4,708,029 $ 3,250,134 
Times Bond Interest and Discount Earned.................... 3.0 3.3 3.3 3.2 2.8 
Times Preferred Dividends Earned..................00eeee0es 2.6 3.2 3.3 3.2 2.9 


Consolidated Balance 


Sheet, December 31, 1932 


Ps OG CES, ow odnachwecenkecesdaskeaes $660,293,078 Common Stock of P. G. and E. Co................. $156,797,132 
a a a a 5,154,862 Preferred Stock of P. G. and E. Co................. 130,571,807 
Discount and Expenses on Capital ee 386,269 Preferred Stocks of Subsidiaries.................... 7,042,700 
SOO OF RNIN PII 556 oo sk cxicccccevcceses 280,878 Minority Interest in Common Stock and Surplus of 
SEIT CRA Ce pee rn 213,014 
Current Assets: Funded Debt in Hands of Public.................. 305,975,400 
No 2 tice Sakae ahi pi Pele $17,988,068 Current and Accrued Liabilities.................... 21,329,272 
Other Current Assets............... 15,743,163 33,731,231 Reserve for Depreciation... ...........cssccccccees 58,479,137 
nents Gund Reenet nd Beane aad Geille TI 5 Oe ag ie ks sy a Siglo wie mbe we cah 3,869,654 
tributed Suspense Items ..................00008- 18,475,713 SE sitintnkGnkecednkdsedbleognseiteeseeemnensin 34,043,915 
NR I ei xo cds Dea street $718,322,031 UR ARNE. oc wg riekesin seupebiskalin $718,322,031 


Copies of Annual Report, including Income and Surplus Accounts and Balance Sheet, certified 
by Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants, may be obtained on application to 
D. H. Foote, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer, 245 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


INQUIRIES REGARDING THE COMPANY ARE INVITED 
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Some Semi-Investments 


in the Public Utility Group 


By RICHARD S. WALLACE 





were earned two and 
one-half times over in 
1932. 
Consolidated Gas 
117 ; Company of New York 
18 , is another large and 
55 strong corporation and 
» has a practical monop- 
oly in much of the gas 
and electric power bus- 
iness in New York City 
and surrounding terri- 
tory. The company’s 
earnings have held up 
better than the majority, 


A Sample Utility Stock Portfolio 

Price 
Range 
1933 
123—86 
22— 9 
63—40 
34-10 33 
12— 5 9 
21—14 19 


P until the past 

year, the public 

utility security 
group was the classi- 
fication in chief favor 
with the stock market 
public. The utility in- 
dustry was quite right- 
ly called a most mod- 
ern one and the one to 
derive greatest benefit 
from the constantly ex- 
panding field of electri- 
cal uses and new inven- 
tions. The group was 


Recent Yield 
Price 9% 


Div. Earns. 
Rate 1932 


$9.00 $7.82 
0.80* 0.96 
3.40 4.08 
6%F 0.99 
0.40 0.44 
1.20 1.36 


Common 
Shares 


American Tel. & Tel.. 18,662,000 
Columbia Gas & Elec. 11,609,000 
Consol. Gas of N. Y... 11,477,000 
Elec. Bond & Sha: 5,190,000 
United Corporatic . 14,531,000 
United Gas Improve... 23,254,000 


*Paid in preferred stock. 
+Paid in common stock. 





in the forefront of the 
bull market which ended in 1929, and sold 
on a higher price-earnings ratio than any 
other large group. Even during the first 
portion of the long bear market, the public 
utilities were held up as the safest and 
best purchases for long-swing investment. 
In the past year or so, however, the 
utility group has lost many of its erst- 
while friends. It has been hit by a com- 
bination of factors, including the general 
depression, the need for liquidation of util- 
ity securities, the real need for deflation in 
some instances, the decline in power con- 
sumption, the increase in taxation and 
relative stability of costs, the inverse ef- 
fects of the leverage principle, and finally 
by fears that the new admisistration at 
Washington will curb the freedom of ac- 
tion, as well as the profits, in this industry. 


RACTICALLY all of the above named 

factors, however, are products of the 
general depression and may be expected to 
pass away with the resumption of more 
normal business. Practically every indi- 
vidual industry or group of securities has 
had its wave of panic, liquidation or mar- 
ket weakness during the long depression of 
the early thirty’s, and it is the writer’s 
opinion that the public utility classification 
has simply been going through its own 
wave of deflation, and that it will emerge 
once more, and perhaps at an early date, 
stronger and more popular than before. 

Even in the case of the political situa- 
tion at Washington, we think the widely 
publicized dangers have been largely dis- 
counted. Much has been said with regard 
to the legislation on a three per cent. tax 
on power output to be levied on the pro- 
ducer instead of the consumer. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that the full 
effect of such a direct tax on the public 
utility producers would amount to a com- 
paratively insignificant amount per annum 
on share earnings for most companies. 

The following table shows some of the 
larger producers and the reduction in earn- 
ings per share per annum probable on such 
a three per cent. tax. 


Earns. Reduction 
Per Share 


Company 


Columbia Gas and Electric 
Commonwealth and Southern... 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y 
North American 

National Power and Light 
Pacific Lighting 

Public Service of N. J 
Standard Gas and Elestric 
Southern California Edison 
United Corporation 
United Gas Improvement 


The writer is an ardent believer in di- 
versification of investment portfolios and 
does not advise, therefore, loading up un- 
duly with public utility securities. It is 
definitely felt, however, that this group is 
underpriced with respect to the general 
market at the present time, that at least a 
fair portion of stock market portfolios may 
be profitably committed in the utility 
group, and that present market levels offer 
satisfactory quotations for any long-swing 
accumulation from a_ semi-investment 
standpoint. 

In the portfolio herewith are a few sug- 
gested issues which appear to have better 
than average possibilities, especially if pur- 
chased on moderate reactions. 


MERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY needs 
no introduction to the average reader. It 
is the nation’s largest and strongest public 
utility and has a practical monopoly in its 
field. Earnings have declined and given 
rise to doubt regarding continuation of the 
current $9 per share per annum dividend 
rate. Without regard to such payment, 
however, the stock can almost always be 
recommended as forming a strong invest- 
ment backlog for any long-term portfolio. 
Columbia Gas and Electric derives most 
of its revenue from the gas industry, but 
is also a leader in electric power distribu- 
tion. The company has a comparatively- 
moderate funded debt of only about $100,- 
000,000. The company’s earnings have de- 
clined from nearly $7 per share in 1928 to 
less than $1 per share last year, but finan- 
cial position is strong and fixed charges 


and the current dividend 
rate does not appear in any immediate 
danger. Along with practically all of the 
other public utility operating companies, 
Consolidated Gas should benefit from the 
anticipated development of the air condi- 
tioning industry. 

Electric Bond and Share has appeared 
to be almost a speculative football over the 
past few years, but at least some degree of 
the blame must be attributed to popular 
speculation and a public realization of the 
company’s possibilities. This stock has 
been affected more strenuously and at an 
earlier date than the general run of public 
utility issues, and its deflation appears to 
have been rather thoroughly accomplished. 

Tie common stock of this company is 
one of the best examples of the leverage 
principle in which the junior securities 
starve in depression and feast in prosper- 
ity. The company has carried out a favor- 
able de-capitalization plan and its earnings 
will be considerably increased by any fur- 
ther advance in foreign exchange rates and 
improvement in South American and other 
foreign national situations. 


NITED CORPORATION is one of 

our largest public utility holding com- 
panies. It has a rather large capitaliza- 
tion of nearly 15,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, but there is no direct funded 
debt. 

Portfolio value has been drastically re- 
duced during the long bear market and the 
current dividend was not covered with any 
very safe margin last year, but the stock 
is selling low enough and the outlook is 
sufficiently satisfactory to make the com- 
mon issue a promising longer-term specu- 
lation. 

United Gas Improvement is engaged 
chiefly in serving the Philadelphia terri- 
tory, but it also has extended properties in 
other sections of the country. Earnings 
record is good, and profits have held up 
extremely well through the entire depres- 
sion. The current dividend rate does not 
appear in any immediate danger, and 
meanwhile a good return of 6 per cent., is 
offered on the stock. 
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NY 
ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPA 


To Mrs. Residential Customer: _ 
For Electric Service This Mo 


gy 
C ’ 


about the house. 


i -chting the home in 
asian ne and eve- 
ning) .---°"""" 


6c a day 
Radio (Entertainment and ed- 


= ° . ° . . , 
. R Cc 
ne U ’ > 


n every evening 
wee interesting 13/4c0 one 
daytime events) ----"° 


z i cleaning and 

= aati ae over” the house umn ie 
= with ease and speed) - - 

= é * 

= i sng the week Ss was 

z asnaaie eeandother small tasks ilies eas 
e during the week) an 

2 i “ag the week's 1ron- 

= Ironing (Doing oe 
2 clothing during the week) 


i coffee for 
saati (Ma Kast, lunch, dinner 


2c a day 
or late suppers) ---°- : 1/ 
kin breakfast toast, 
_ en for parties oF — 
“ate bites’) - -- = ee conned 
Sunlight (Daily “syn bath”) --- 


tection every 
Geom, only .-- 5c a day 


i Getting entire 
Cooking ( age aoe 
faeces Range). 1c per mea 


E food 
= Refrigeration (720 hours of 
: per person 





| or Electricity 





| | 


The Commonwealth & Southern 


Corporation 


*Edison Electric Institute figures—March 31, 1933. 





buy many Services 


T used to be called a “light bill.” To- 
day, with all the electric conveniences, 


and helps about the home, lighting is 
only one service of many. 


Where one formerly paid for a few lights 
and a few hours of illumination—now a few 
cents a day may buy anything from cook- 
ing to cleaning, radio to refrigeration, wash- 
ing, ironing, cooling, heating, time, tem- 
perature—or even sunlight’s helpful ele- 
ments. Behind the mere enumeration of 
“kilowatt hours” there are many useful and 


varied services of increasing benefit and 
savings to the public. 


If the monthly electric service bill of a 
typical customer using an ordinary variety 
of household appliances were rendered like 
a bill for groceries and other items in the 
family budget, it would be similar to the 
bill reproduced on the left, based upon the 


national average residential electric rate of 
*5.58 cents per kilowatt hour. 
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AIR CONDITIONING 
A New Big Business: Air Conditioning’s Prog- 
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COMMERCE CHAMBERS : 
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What’s New in Business................ May 1 


CUSTOMER RESEARCH 
Building Sales by peso Customers’ Tastes. 
MINNIE ED IMINO hs 5s b.n'n oc0.000besncenes June 1 
DEBT SETTLEMENTS 
How About Concessions to Our Own Debtors? 


DT hint aiiwacitiwnsdcckand s0cesss,ic% an. 1 
Debt Revision, Home and Foreign. Editorial 
Feb. 15 

FARMING 
Latest Farm Relief Scheme Is Dangerous. 
EN iste add dnawieakenceccsuacecccuesk ns Jan. 1 
“Sometimes the Boys Get Out of Hand.” 
What’s New in Business................ Feb. 1 


Will Farmers Buy? | =. ©. Nichole.:...: Feb. 1 
Another Dangerous “Farm Relief’? Experiment. 


Te a ss waned Apr. 1 
Dairy Farmers Again in Turmoil. Wiiat’s 
EE SEMIN cc cvcccecccvcsscecesce May 1 


Semi-Annual Index to Forbes 


FIVE-DAY WEEK 
Let’s Be Sane About the Five-Day Week. 
Po Ee eS ere Apr. 15 
FORBES, B. C. , 
Introducing the New Head of Our Biggest 


OO ee ere seeees Jan. 15 
Coming Changes in Our Banking System 
Apr. 1 

A Lender BiseBisi css ssscess. sa ecesecesees Apr. 15 
Inflation: Salvation or Suicide?....... May 1 
A New Deal for Selling...........sccseee June 1 
Morgan Investigation Debunked........ June 15 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Let’s Face the Facts About Foreign Pag 


Pe 2 a are eer ee 
FUELS 
Alcohol Motor Fuels Draw Nearer. beng 
Bees Se ORG c .cdcnckisiscsnseneecen pr. 15 
arg Per mg cs 
A Leader Rises. B. C. Forbes.......... Apr. 15 


HANCOCK, JOHN M. 
Go Right Ahead But Go Ahead Right!..Apr. 1 
HILL, GEORGE W. 
George Washington Hill. By George a 
an. 


INCOME TAX 
Useful Income Tax Pointers. M. L. Seidman 


Feb. 15 

INDUSTRY : 
Do ner Industries Need Dictators? Edi- 
a Arey rrr rt eres fe errr Apr. 1 


Why *Not Start Financing Industry. Editorial 


pr. 
What Industry Needs—and Doesn’t.  Edi- 
MOREOE,. GAda winds ddenteasehsansscdstesenseann May 1 


INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATION 


Companies Agree to Join Forces. What’s 
PE Be, NID ic ch anh ot baedeesceaaen Apr. 15 
INFLATION 
Inflation: Salvation Or Suicide? B. C. 
WOMEN Kiateatsscchacsduarbeanecamsaces an May 1 
Inflation and You. Chapin Hoskins....May 15 
INSURANCE ‘ 
Insurance Plans Educational Drive. What’s 
ee eee Apr. 15 


JIG-SAW PUZZLES 
Picture Puzzles—1933’s First Boom. What’s 


DUD Th MINORS os 5.050.004.0584 na dsnadaenn Feb. 1 
Jig-Saw Puzzles Still Build Sales. What’s 
EE Gil SD cash accdncdbusassccuant Apr. 1 


KETTERING, CHARLES F 
—s Get Us In? Can Science oe he 


CORR Ree eee Hee ee ee eEeeeseeeeeee 


LABOR 
Truth About the Briggs Strike. What’s New 
Bt: SNE kta gaead asad ckndnnscauciaes Feb. 15 
Ford Blamed For Strike. Editorial..... Feb. 15 
Interest Sharpens in Low-Wage Laws. What’s 
ee OS a oer: Mar. 15 
MANAGEMENT 
Forget Your Jitters—and Have a Plan! W. J. 
MURME fain wo tekdcns Gass sccceentd Gancene Mar. 15 
Another Blow for Corporate Secrecy. What’s 
BEGET 60) MOOUNOOD, ciaschccapeedcasaccead May 15 


MOHAWK VALLEY 
Mohawk Valley Relies on Self-Help. What’s 
POU TE SERMON dccctbeascutacanpdswcised Feb. 1 
MORGAN, J. P. 
Morgan Investigation Debunked. B, ¢. 
PON uct enaatavecnedekiren ses teuncase June 15 
OIL INDUSTRY 
Oil Industry Ponders Its Problems. } ag 


WHOM 20 MMMO oie csdicccscscesccens Apr. 15 
PACKAGING 
New Trends in Product Packaging...... May 1 
PERSONALITIES 


About Important People. Each issue, begin- 
ang ee 1, with exception of Mar. 15 and 
pr. 
Close-Ups of High-Ups. Each 7. i beginning 
Jan.15, with exception of Feb. 


PRICES 
What’s Happening to Prices? Harwood F. 
MMOMIEN. Gi Goawataesmcttsccenccsecadesarcced Feb. 15 


PRICE-CUTTING 

Pledges to  “Undersell Everybody” oe 
SOURMEG; ISOS oo ccdsatanssnaecccxe 15 

Does Price-Cutting Pay? E. T. Weir. Pee 15 

Will “Price-Wreckers” Capture Retail Mar- 
ae Se a SS: eS Mar. 15 

Price Reductions May End Price War. pe eng 

PN 50, ID co ncsancncvenrsacecanas 
Would You Aid Others to Beat Your Prices? 
MINNIE  .cesknc cccasssniccdeaccscroaccee May 1 


RESEARCH 
See Kettering, Charles F. 





January 1 to 
June 15, 1933 


RETAILING | : 
Voluntary Chains Enter New Fields. What’s 
New in_Business.........++.seecseeeses May 15 
Grocers Sell Drug Lines, Arouse Druggists 


May 15 
ROLLER-SKATING ’ 
Next: A Craze in Roller-Skating! What’s 
BE 50) MRMMIUEIE os <ivncissascenncobscscen June 1 
ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN D. 
Roosevelt’s Responsibility and Opportunity. 


epee ere meet: Feb. 15 
Let’s Have Patience With New —— 

MEAS \ccticanaccscaneaaaeanncseuasies © Mar. 
— Awaits Washington’s eee Edi. 
LbahiguhsaseeteeemnsAasaeebcensacs 15 
Let Us Loyally Support Our Leader. Editorial 
May 1 

SCRIP : : ; 
Clearing House Scrip: Will History Repeat 
BONES .ceaccvonssssshessiusadeanwaeaseane’ Mar. 15 
SELLING , 
How to Sell in 1933! H. F. Merrill...... Jan. 1 
Sales Ideas That Work To-day. H. F. og 
an. 

Marketers Plan 1933 Drives. What’s 7 in 
RMNNOR iiss ahah nidsetuseacsesseanacnan 1 
Sends His Executives Out to Do Real Selling. 
MINE con vnc kun saneaeassaheasce ceases Mar. 15 
Joint Sales Agencies Receive New int 
What’s New in Business................ 1 
Will Other Industries Utilize the Coal Rare? 
PION oo. oacinckenacsnasbakssdeaseononeuc Apr. 1 
Let’s Get Back to Profits by Sensible Selling 

POOR PEOBUD ocisccsacczccenssaccca May 


A New Deal for Selling. B. C. Forbes. qty 1 
Building Sales t, ae Customers’ Tastes. 


DROUIN Ae. IE, 6c. 5 copectscatecsocosss June 1 
SPRING BUSINESS 
March Begins the Spring Rise........... Mar. 1 
STOCKS 


Wall Street Pointers. Article each issue 
Forbes Stock Guide. Each issue 
er Market Outlook. Article each issue 
ae ny of Bonds for Safety and Profit. gg 
BD 6nsori50 sensed ecnncesseeus chaabetnee n. 1 
What Will Stocks and Bonds Do in 19337 R. 
Wi. MEIEES sds encesadsnaioaaeccens Jan. 15 
A no Public Utility Investment. ae 


Comme esas es eeeeseseresseseseseseseee 


Omer ee ree eeeerseeseseseeeeseseseses 


stoct 
Gean ‘Risks in Speculative Bonds. Richard S. 


MN «din. ce tismanmaasinswasescemanawaioeae Feb. 1 
Stocks That Should Lead the Next Bull Mar- 
ket. Richard S. Wallace.............. Feb. 15 


Six Aticadiive Preferred Stocks. —. S. 
Le Ee ee a Se: 1 
Six Stocks That Should Be in Every BoMtiolic. 
Richard S. Wallace...cccccccsrscicecss Mar. 15 
An Investment Policy for Every Pocketbook. 
; CET. 1+20ksea as sabadenes sen Apr. 
If You — Want Investment Safety.Apr. 15 
— s Stake in Corporations Reaches og! 


Come e ere reese sees eseeeseseseseseses 


Number Owning Securities Is Rising. Bai 


WOMEN ccities nos cnpawaiuncnGsce cs sqaebed ee 
Six Preferred Stocks for Speculation. Richard 
ME oko bsncccucnumanivoncwiesmkon May 1 
How to Protect Your Investments Against 
Inflation. R. S. Wallace.............. May 15 
How to Spot Fake Stocks. R. W. Sdishecbor 
June 1 
SUMMER BUSINESS 
is Year, No Summer Slump?.......... June 1 
TARIFFS 
Change Tariffs to Offset Currency Changes. 
EE, Mas RUNOD «.2.4ic-o sania d sam knkmamaasearcae Jan. 1 
American Industries Need Tariff Protection. 
MMI Sirecig tcc idk cieks cobauin casas Feb. 15 


TOBACCO INDUSTRY 
Cigarette Prices Dive Again. What’s New in 


LT eR eae ere Mar. 1 
Now—Corona Coronas From New Jersey. 
What’s New in Business................ Mar. 1 
TRANSPORTATION 
Railroads, Motors Begin to Agree. What's 
INOW AD DUBORB i 0.55 cccrddersrcccesecaie Feb. 15 
Congress Should Act on Railway Report. Edi- 
WME! 2 dann sinks goemicobekartcsieecc ore Mar. 1 
Fair Play For Automobile Transportation Is 
Essential. Editorial. .......cccccccccce Mar. 15 
Railroads Campaign for Passengers. What's 
INOW 100 BUGIMERS, o.oo cccccccccccieccs Apr. 15 
Railroads Economize on Many Fronts. What’s 
URN MN INR oon 5 5.5.00 cn oeckcéacccced May 1 


UTILITY INDUSTRY 
The Power Industry Makes a Clean Sweep. 
at’s New in Business.............. Feb. 1 
—. Utilities Are at Crossroads. H. F. 


vein Leaders Should Talk Up...... — 15 


We Now Have Real Public Ownership of 
RIMMED Kinca vine tincbaecnsacsocadek ++-Jtine 15 


B. C. Forbes Prize Paper................. une 15 
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PERMANENCE AND PROFIT 


LIE IN 
DIVERSIFIED SPECIALIZATION 








Continental Motors Corporation is so generally known as a specialist 
in one particular field . . . the production of gasoline engines . . . that 
the many and varied markets peculiar to that field are too often over- 
looked by the public. Continental’s entrance into the passenger car 
industry, with a complete line of automobiles that range in price 
from $355 to $875, f. o. b. factory, has done more than anything 
else to call attention to the wide diversification that may accompany 
specialization . . . diversification that broadens profit possibilities 
and, because it remains within the bounds of the chosen, specialized 
field, guarantees the permanence of the many advantages and 


economies enjoyed by the specialist. 








Among the elements of major interest concerning 
Continental’s markets and products are the following: 


I Continental has produced more than 3,500,000 
Red Seal engines during the past 30 years. 


2 It is estimated there are more than a million 
automobiles on the road today with Continental 
engines (other than the cars now being produced by 
Continental Automobile Company). 


33 Continental furnishes engines to 53% of all the 
companies building trucks. 


A. Continental has provided engines toalmost 300 dif- 
ferent manufacturers of agricultural and industrial 
machinery and to many makers of buses and boats. 


® Continental in 1932, sold more aircraft engines 
in its several power classes than all other manufac- 
turers combined. 


@ Continental!’s nation-wide service station network 
does a fine business in replacement parts. 


@ The Milk industry is a profitable market for 
Continental-Divco house-to-house delivery vehicles. 
New markets in beer delivery are most promising. 


$ Continental Motors Corporation research depart- 
ment has developed a revolutionary Diesel engine. 
It is now being prepared for production. 


9 Continental owns and controls the patents and 
manufacturing rights to the Argyle single sleeve 
valve motor. 


10 Further diversification has been realized by the 
manufacture of various products not used in the 
assembly of completed engines, including parts for 
leading companies in the automotive business. 


[Lontinental \fotors [orporation 








CONTINENTAL AUTOMOBILE COMPANY ° 





CONTINENTAL AIRCRAFT ENGINE COMPANY ° 
General Offices: Detroit, Mich. - 





CONTINENTAL - DIVCO COMPANY 


Manufacturing Plants: Detroit, Grand Rapids and Muskegon 


DIVERSIFIED SPECIALIZATION enables Continental Motors 
Corporation not only to serve vast and varied fields, but 


to maintain the reputation for the dependable operation of its products, which 


has established the corporation in a unique position in American industry. 
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